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WINTHROP NATURAL FINISH 


Columbia brought out Winthrop Natural Finish a little over a year 
ago. It was meant to fill the demand for a real natural finish book 
cloth at a moderate price. 


And it has filled that demand admirably. 


Winthrop has forged ahead ever since its first appearance before the 
trade. It has the real clothy feel. Its weave is even. Its colors are bril- 
liant. And notwithstanding its moderate price, its texture is strong and 


durable. 


Try Winthrop next. Notice how well it takes stamping or printing. It 
will bring out the book to its best advantage. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





The World’s Best Book Trimming Machine 
For Both Edition and Pamphlet Work 


—™ We think so.... Let us convince you! 
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THE STRAIGHT LINE CONTINUOUS TRIMMER 


An all size machine. Quickly adjustable. 
Will trim books from 47%” x 634” to 12” x 16”. 
Maximum output: 30 to 35 piles a minute in 
piles 5 to 6” high. 

Accurate work. 
The books are carried in a ‘‘V’’ trough always 
jogged to the back in a chain conveyor. A 
square and accurate cut is guaranteed for both 
edition and pamphlet work. 
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T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 
135 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 


550 South Clark Street 183 Essex Street 48 Gray’s Inn Road 
CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON W. C. 1 


WORKS: Champlain, N. Y., and Easton, Pa. 
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GLUE for the BINDERY 


LION BRAND 
Flexible Glues 


Manhattan Paste & GlueCo., Inc. 
Factory: 309 East 22nd St. 
Main Office: 382 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, London 


BURRAGE 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


combines strong adhesive quali- 
ties with permanent flexibility. 


Robt. R. Burrage 


15 Vandewater St. New York 


te. —" 
Flexible—Case Making 
Casing-in Paste 
NATIONAL ADHESIVES 
CORPORATION 
Execative Offices 820 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


The 
Original 
Flexible 
Glue 
Since 
1879 
Manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN CO. 
546Greenwich St. New Ycrk 


UPACO 
e. By Mic 

GLYCOL 
Paste 


An adhesive manufactured ac- 
cording to a formula developed 
by the Employing Bookbinders 
ot America. 


UNION PASTE CO. 
200 Boston Ave. Medford, Mass. 
The Memory of 

a Caesar 
by 
Ad. Hesive 


See page 41 


THE A. F. DIETRICH COMPANY 


Superlative Products 


1811 PESTALOZZI STREET 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ruling inks and general supplies 
BOOST PEN RULING 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


FASTEST SELLING 


FOLDING 
MACHINES IN AMERICA | 
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THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 
Makers of 


Sey 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Distributors of 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 
DRY GLUES—AIll Grades 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


ROBBERSET 


QUALITY 
BOOKBINDERS’ BRUSHES 


For 
GLUE, PASTE, INK 
To Cover 
EVERY TYPE OF WORK 
Write for circular of complete line 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


. 
When in Need | 
o 
Bookbinder Wire | 
Phone | 


Beekman 3-2760| 
3-3798) 


Us 


GITZENDANNER - MULLER CO., INC. 
15 Vandewater St. 


New York 
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NEW PROCESS GENUINE 


GOLD IS AN EXCLUSIVE 


PEERLESS PRODUCT. IT CAN BE 


OBTAINED THROUGH THE 


PEERLESS SALES ORGANIZATION 


- -—~- - PEERLESS ROLL LEAF 


COMPANY, INC. — — 911 NEW 


YORK AVENUE, UNION CITY, 


NEW JERSEY - 





SH AIRWHGS 


For INTERLAKEN 
BOOK CLOTH 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Stolis ton BINDING FABRICS 


@ The name Holliston is not associated with any one kind of bind- 


ing fabric, but with a complete line developed and perfected to 
meet every requirement. Conventional Book Cloths. Natural Finish 
Book Cloths, Roxite, Sturdite Leather Cloth ... cloth in all colors and 
novelties . . . surface-sealed or inner-sealed . . . embossed... special 
finishes . . . all shades and colors and weights—a complete line; and 
every item of dependable quality from a dependable source of supply. 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON - NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO °:. ST.LOUIS 
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How Will 
THE CODE 
Affect YOUR 

BUSINESS 


An Exclusive Interview with 


O. H. CHENEY 
By the Editor of Bookbinding 


BOUT three weeks after the 
A stirring events at Buck Hill 

Falls, the new Administrator 
of the industry, O. H. Cheney, man- 
aged to drag himself away from the 
hectic round of conferences to sit 
down for a frank chat for the readers 
of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. I asked 
him just about all the questions I 
knew were in the minds of book man- 
ufacturers, and he answered them 
freely. Of course, nobody knows the 
complete answer to everything—much 
is left to be learned from experience. 


Sitting and talking to Mr. Cheney 
in his New York office, I began to see 
more clearly how tremendous are the 
responsibilities which have been 
placed on him. I also began to see 
how his powers and decisions are so 
defined and so subject to approval, 
ratification, and the right of appeal, 
that everybody is protected from any 
arbitrary action. 


But more than anything else, I was 
impressed by the enormous amount 
of work which has to be done, not 
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only in getting the Institute going, 
but in the everyday administration of 
the Code. There will probably be a 
number of cases in which some manu- 
facturers think they have been treat- 
ed unfairly by competitors; and the 
Administrator and his staff must get 
the facts, patiently, and render a 
fair decision. At the present time, 
all the troubles and friction in the 
industry are allowed to accumulate 
or are given up as hopeless; but from 
now on, they will all be piled on the 
Administrator for solution and settle- 
ment. 

Well, what does the man in this 
“tough spot” think about it? What 
are his plans? What are his hopes? 
How will all this work? 

I started off with the question every- 
body asks first—“Where are the teeth 


Book Industry's Administra- 
tor Answers Vital Questions 


on Operation of NRA in 
Relation to Individual Plant 


Number 3 


in this Code and how will it be en- 
forced?” 

“That’s probably the most impor- 
tant thing of all. Now, we must un- 
derstand clearly that the Government 
isn’t going to administer our Code or 
any other code. It isn’t going to do 
any policing or regulating. If one of 
your competitors does something you 
don’t like, or which violates the Code, 
General Johnson isn’t going to hop 
into a fast plane and come and slap 
your competitor’s wrist. No, each 
industry is going to have to do its 
own policing, its own regulating, and 
its own wrist-slapping. 

“What the Government is doing is 
to put the whole force and power of 
the federal laws behind each indus- 
try. The trade association in each 
industry will be recognized as the 
Government’s agency for enforcing 
the Code. This Institute will be the 
agency for the Government and for 
the book manufacturers themselves. 

“No code and no law can admin- 
ister themselves. That is why we 
have devoted most of our time and 
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thought to setting up the machinery 
for administration—for enforcement. 
The Institute has its own administra- 
tor whose job it will be to administer 
the Code. His functions will include 
finding facts, making investigations, 
. receiving complaints, working out reg- 
ulations and deciding on violations. 
The Administrator will have the nec- 
essary staff of accountants, investiga- 
tors, and economists to do a thor- 
ough job. The industry will be so 
divided geographically and by the 
kind of work done, that a close watch 
can be kept on every condition in- 
volved in the Code. 


“The law says that violations of the 
Code will be punished by a fine of 
$500 and six months imprisonment. 
But the Institute will use this Gov- 
ernment power as a last resort. It 
will have its own penalties and its 
machinery for quick action. These 
penalties will include every available 
means for making a violator as un- 
comfortable as possible. Fines may 
be assessed, or damages; a bond may 
be required from every member, with 
forfeiture as a penalty, or steps may 
be taken to divert work from the of- 
fending plant. A violator may be 
suspended from the privileges of the 
Institute, but not from the obliga- 
tions. 


“But there will be nothing arbitrary 
about this policing. Everybody will 
be treated fairly and given a fair 
hearing. There will be regular judi- 
cial procedures protecting everybody’s 
rights. The Institute will administer 
justice and fair play, and it will not 
be the instrument for anybody’s pri- 
vate grudge.” 


€¢ 

Way should we let the Govern- 
ment or anybody else come in and tell 
us how to run our business?” 

“The idea that the new law means 
that the Government is trying to in- 
terfere in anybody’s business is ex- 
actly the opposite of the real situa- 
tion. All the Government asks is 
that individual business men cease 
interfering in our national economic 
welfare. So long as we have cut- 
throat competition, profits are kept 
down, labor is exploited, prices are 
absurdly low, purchasing power is 
reduced, we have no customers, and 
things are messed up generally. Each 
one of us is interfering in everybody 
else’s business and doing a nasty job 
of it. 

“The Government is simply asking 
us to stop, and mind our own busi- 
ness. It is not butting in—it is tell- 
ing us to go ahead and make our own 
rules and live up to them. We have 
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ROBABLY one of the most 

used phrases in industry to- 
day is "Code of Fair Competi- 
tion.” 

To the average business men 
in the book manufacturing or 
any other industry, the phrase, 
although he realizes it contains 
a world of meaning, is confus- 
ing. Some of the questions 
which he is asking are: "How 
will this Code affect MY busi- 
ness? What definite part am | 
to play in this new economic 
scheme? | intend to obey the 
code, but how am | sure that 
my competitors will live up to 
it?" 

The answers to these and 
other questions, have been sup- 
plied by O. H. Cheney, Admin- 
istrator of the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, in an interview 
with BOOKBINDING MAGA- 
ZINE. Mr. Cheney makes it 
plain that the Government 
merely has given industry the 
opportunity to regulate its own 
affairs in a way that will increase 
employment, raise mass buying 
power, and permit the owner 
of a plant to earn a fair profit 
on his investment. 


been squawking for years about being 
handicapped by the anti-trust laws, 
and now the Government says we can 
forget them if we behave. 

“Any book manufacturer who is 
honest and uses his  horse-sense 
needn’t be afraid of anything. He 
will not be interfered with. He will 
be helped and encouraged in every 
way in making profits. And, above 
all, he will be protected from his com- 
petitors who haven’t yet learned the 
simple copy-book maxims, 

“This National Industrial Recovery 
Act isn’t Russian and it isn’t social- 
ism. It’s exactly the opposite. In 
Russia, the Government doesn’t regu- 
late business—it owns it. Ours is the 
American plan of intelligent capital- 
ism. In fact, this new law is our 
big chance to prove that our system 
is right—that we don’t have to have 
depressions and that we can pull 
ourselves out of them.” 


6€ 
Wi the book manufacturing 
industry have a dictator?” 








“No, the industry will probably not 
need a dictator—the majority of book 
manufacturers have been through the 
mill long enough to know what they 
should do. Anyway, the Code and 
regulations will be so clear that the 
members will not have to be told what 
to do, and the penalties will be so 
severe that they won’t have to be told 
twice. 

“Everybody in the industry will be 
his own dictator, but if it is found 
that he needs another, he will get 
one. 

“There are two jobs to be done in 
regulating the practices of the in- 
dustry. One is to decide on the poli- 
cies and principles of fair dealing and 
the other is to carry them out. The 
first job is to be done by the whole 
industry; the second must be entrust- 
ed to the administrator, who must 
not have any interest in any plant 
and who must be absolutely fair and 
unbiassed.” 

“What do we have to do and what 
rules do we have to follow?” 

“The Code we adopt will be gen- 
eral principles under the law and our 
Code can be changed by President 
Roosevelt if it is found necessary. 
These principles have to be put into 
concrete practice, so that the mem- 
bers may know their rights, their 
privileges, and the proper ways of 
protecting themselves from unfair 
competition, Therefore, from time to 
time, administrative regulations will 
be announced so as to guide members’ 
actions. 

“In addition, we will have to give 
the Government information as to 
how the work is going on. That 
means that from time to time, cer- 
tain information will be requested 
and it will be kept absolutely confi- 
dential. The Government may re- 
quire uniform cost accounting, and 
we will help in installing such sys- 
tems.” 
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OW are the manufacturers in 
big centers, like New York and Chi- 
cago, going to meet outside competi- 
tion?” 

“If anybody thinks that this law 
and this Code are going to shut down 
everybody else’s plant but his own, 
he is mistaken. It is not proposed to 
stifle competition—only to make com- 
petition fair. Every manufacturer 
has a right to exist so long as he is 
efficient and is fair to his employees, 
his customers, his competitors, and his 
supply people. 

“There’s one important fact which 
none of us should forget: In general 
printing, business originates in every 
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The above picture shows one of three Smyth Triple Lining and Headbanding 
Machines in daily operation in an English Bindery. 


Headbands and backlining paper are applied to the back of the book as 
an assembled unit by a patented method. Crash can be applied the exact 
width of the back of the book if desired. Each of the two crash stations will 
handle backlining paper if more than one backlining is to be used. 


The machine occupies a floor space of 12 ft. x 6 ft. and operates on 2 h.p. 


E-C-FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK od [hee \cte) 
28 READE 91. 343 S° DEARBORN ST. 
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"Blue Eagle" Should Now Fly Over 
Every Book Plant in Country 


Y the terms of a decision ren- 
dered by the Policy Board of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, members of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute who have sub- 
scribed to the Institute’s Code of 
Fair Competition may be permitted 
to sign the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and be allowed to 
use the Blue Eagle by substituting, 
for paragraph 3 of the President’s 
Agreement, a paragraph from the 
code of the Institute. 
The substitute paragraph reads: 
“No factory, or mechanical 
worker or artisan shall be em- 
ployed more than a maximum week 
of 40 hours, averaged over a 6- 
weeks period; provided, however, 
that such employee shall not be 
employed more than 48 hours in 
any one week, nor more than 8 
hours in any one day.” 
The section of the President’s 


Agreement, known as the “blanket 
code” which is superceded, reads 
as follows: 

“(3) Not to employ any factory 
or mechanical worker or artisan 
more than a maximum week of 35 
hours until December 31, 1933, but 
with the right to work a maximum 
week of 40 hours for any 6 weeks 
within this period; and not to em- 
ploy any worker more than 8 hours 
in any 1 day.” 

In signing the President’s Agree- 
ment, with the substitute para- 
graph, employers should add to the 
standard statement of compliance, 
the following sentence: 

“To the extent of N. R. A., con- 
sent as announced, we have com- 
plied with the President’s Agree- 
ment by complying with the substi- 
tuted provisions of the Code sub- 
mitted for the Book Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute, Inc., Industry.” 











locality, but there are only a few 
book publishing centers. These 
provide nearly all the business for 
the entire country—especially the 
edition business. Plants were built, 
and exist, to serve the publishing 
centers and we have no power to put 
out of business any plant just because 
it happens to be away from New 
York or Chicago. 

“The idea that it used to be pos- 
sible for big city plants to meet out- 
side competition is fallacious. That 
is one of the causes which brought 
prices down to their present absurd 
levels because there seemed to be no 
bottom under which somebody wouldn’t 
go. And what did ‘meeting com- 
petition’ do for the big city plants 
besides drag prices down below costs 
so that having the volume didn’t 
bring any advantage? As a matter 
of fact, price competition within the 
cities was generally just as severe as 
that from outside. 


“If any out-of-town plant has an 
advantage, it will continue to have it, 
so long as it is a fair advantage and 
not based on the exploitation of labor. 
But it will certainly not be possible 
for an out-of-town salesman to walk 
into a customer and offer to do any 
job for 25 per cent less than anything 
the customer may have paid before. 

“It must also be remembered that 
the law specifically states that there 
must be no discrimination against 
small plants. There will not be. Nor 
will there be any discrimination 
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against the bigger plants. 

“The basic principle of administra- 
tion will be that every plant has a 
right to exist and to receive a fair 
share of the business at a profit. If 
everybody will keep this principle in 
mind, a lot of questions will answer 
themselves. It may be found, how- 
ever, after the Code is in effect, that 
some plant seems to be under some 
disadvantage. The plant may be in- 
efficient in production or selling, and 
in that case the Institute will do 
everything to help it get on a better 
working standard. But if it should 
be found that a regulation isn’t work- 
ing out in quite the way anticipated, 
it can be changed.” 


‘ ‘H 

OW will the Institute keep in 
line the very small plants which know 
nothing except price-cutting?” 

“Those little shops which think 
they are going to be too small to be 
noticed will find themselves mistaken. 
Even if they do only a local business, 
if their hit-and-run methods of grab- 
bing customers interfere in any way 
with competitors who do interstate 
business, they will come under the 
law and the Code. 

“They have a right to live, if they 
live decently. If they recognize the 
rights of their competitors and need 
help in improving their own methods, 
they will receive it. If they continue 
sniping, the full force of the Federal 
and State laws will be used against 
them, including sanitary, industrial, 





and safety laws. If these prove in- 
adequate, a licensing system will be 
set up. 

“The cooperation of supply houses 
will also be invoked.” 

“Will there be price-fixing?” 

“The attitude of the Government 
towards price-fixing has not been for- 
mulated, but it is certain that the 
fixing of prices at extortionately high 
levels will not be permitted. Since 
book manufacturers’ prices have gone 
down so low, it is hardly expected 
that they will become extortionately 
high for a long time. The publishing 
industry and the libraries, for in- 
stance, are in such a condition that 
they cannot stand prices that are too 
high. 

“A start will probably be made by 
stopping the quoting of prices below 
cost. For the benefit of those planis 
which do not know their actual costs, 
average cost bases will be worked out. 
As business improves, prices will 
probably go up. The aim will be ‘a 
fair profit on every job.’ 

“Price-fixing as it is generally un- 
derstood may not be found necessary 
or desirable. If it is found necessary, 
and the Government permits it, it 
will be used. 

“It is obvious that we can have no 
real recovery if prices rise faster 
than purchasing power, and go too 
far beyond. This will not happen in 
the book industry.” 
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H OW will the credit of the sup- 
ply houses be controlled?” 

“There may be a few manufac- 
turers who, because of incurable 
weakness, incompetence, and sharp- 
shooting, would be better out of busi- 
ness, for the good of the whole indus- 
try. Whatever else may keep them 
alive, they will not be kept alive by 
the kind of the credit they have been 
getting in the past from the supply 
houses. The responsible manufactur- 
ers will not see the money they pay 
promptly to the suppliers being used 
to support their irresponsible com- 
petitors. 

“The suppliers will be encouraged 
to organize real and efficient credit 
bureaus, to formulate sound credit 
terms and stick to them. The man- 
ufacturers will agree to give the nec- 
essary credit information and will 
agree to abide by such trade customs 
as may be worked out.” 

“What about the other wages, be- 
sides the minimum wages for un- 
skilled labor?” 

“The law requires our Code, and 
every other code, to provide minimum 
wages. These are important because 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PILGRIMS PROGRESS 


By 
JOHN BUNYAN 


HRISTIAN, the Pilgrim, 

made progress only by 

heeding the right voices. 
Prudence, Faith, Standfast, Little-faith, 
Mr. Fearing—were all along his way. 
Voices impede and impel the binder’s 
progress. Let the Voice of Time be 
your guide to 


DAVEY woarp 


FOREMOST FOR MOST 
OF A CENTURY aaa 


Davey qualities speak in the tones of 
Standfast; the voice of Cost is a whis- 
per. The binder who is neither Heed- 
less nor Too Bold uses this board that 
Prudence recommends and Faith up- 
holds. a. 


THE DAVEY 
COMPANY 


SOLID BOARD a 
esr. | | Leadership Since 1842] 
RED LABEL 


164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


f 
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J WE DO OUR PART 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILLS AT: BLOOMFIELD, N. J... DOWNINGTOWN, Pa., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Tabloid of Book Manufacture 


at Century of Progress 


{ Exhibited Presented by R. R. Donnelley & Sons at 
Chicago World's Fair Gives Sightseer an Idea of 


ISITORS to the Graphic Arts 

\ exhibit of the Century of Prog- 

ress at Chicago who have looked 

at the booth of R. R. Donnelley & 

Sons and The Lakeside Press are im- 

pressed by the wide variety of work 

which the modern bookbinding and 

book manufacturing plant may be 
called upon to do. 


In the exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
the Donnelley company has presented 
in tabloid a cross-section of products 
which illustrate these various activi- 
ties. Their booth is arranged to carry 
out this idea, small out-jutting dis- 
play windows offering opportunities 
to segregate the different types of 
work, and to which a frieze around 
the wall calls attention. 

One of the two central display col- 
umns contains city directories; the 
other, mail order catalogs. Two prom- 
inent wall cases contain encyclopedias 
and subscription books ‘in various 
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the Wide Variety of the Modern Bookbinder's Work 


By CARILYN STEVENS 


bindings, illustrating quantity work. 
A miscellaneous window contains some 
school books, religious books, includ- 
ing a tiny set in Spanish and English 
of the separate books of the New Tes- 
tament, and some specimen signature 
pages from the Colophon. 

Another window display is given 
over to limited editions, privately 
printed books and trade editions. 
Many of these books illustrate various 
modern trends. 





A rsoucu there was no desire to 
give prominence to one activity over 
the other (indeed, the whole idea of 
the exhibit is quite the reverse: to 
give to every activity an equal im- 
portance), the corner containing the 
fine bindings lures the book-lover irre- 
sistibly. 

The studio of fine bindings at R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons’ Chicago plant, 
which this corner represents, and 





Fore-edge painting by Alfred de Sauty for a de luxe Walton. 


Above, two 


hand-bound volumes from the Donnelley studio. 
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. On: fine paper, beautifully bound and stamped in 
impor tance of gold, these twenty volumes of the Shelf of Fiction are 
es eae ‘a library of master works of fiction that is unique, 
A autsf ul an exhaustive, and complete. The bindings, like the 
Jsvialile tis ut stories, are enduring and will withstand the years of 
urable binaings continual usage to which the Shelf of Fiction 1s, of - 
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From the Collier prospectus advertising the famous series. 
INTERLAKEN cloth enables them to keep this promise to the purchasers. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY’s famous 
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EDITED BY DR. CHARLES W. ELLIOT — 1s bound in 


INTERLAKENG4 
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The Donnelley booth in the Graphic Arts section at the Chicago Fair 


which is known as The Lakeside 
Press, was established ten years ago, 
mainly as a training place for young 
apprentices. Alfred de Sauty was in- 
vited to come over to this country 
from England to take charge of it. 
At that time Mr. de Sauty, who is 
also a recognized artist in the field 
of etching, had a studio of his own 
in England and was teaching in the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in 
London. 

One of the fine books in the Don- 
nelley Exhibit, both for its content 
value and for the dignity of its bind- 
ing, is a Kelmscott Chaucer. It is 
bound in brown levant and is carried 
out altogether in blind tooling, except 
for tiny flecks of gold in the center 
of the motifs. “Dramatis Personae” 
by Robert Browning is in niger goat 
with onlays in red and green; blind 
tooling, again, with just a bit of gold 
for relief, This volume illustrates the 
artistry that results from closely ad- 
hering to geometrical design. “Tales 
of Poe” is bound in black levant. Its 
only decoration consists of three star- 
tling drops of crimson blood which 
fall into a pool] of crimson extending 
along the lower edge of the book. The 
edges are black, the doublures red 
with a slight gold tooling inside for 
relief. 


A BOOK that contrasts strongly in 
its graceful charm with the rugged- 
ness of the Browning book is the “Jar- 
din des Gemmes” by L. Rosenthal. It 
is bound in medium green levant with 
black leather onlays and gold tooling. 
An epergne filled with conventional- 
ized flowers is the motif. Small gold 
butterflies add grace. The butterfly 
is a theme much liked by Mr. de Sauty 
and is found in some of his finest 
books. Isaac Walton’s “Compleat Ang- 
ler” is interesting for its fore-edge 
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painted by Mr. de Sauty, representing 
Walton’s favorite fishing place on the 
River Lea. The cover of the book is 
onlaid with a diaper pattern. On the 
obverse side there is a monogram of 
Isaac Walton; on the reverse, a mono- 
gram of Charles Cotton. It is in dark 
blue levant with lighter blue doub- 
lures. 

A most unusual binding admirably 
unified with the dignity of its con- 
tent is the “Vita Nuova” of Dante, in 
deep red levant. Its unique feature 
is a band fastener and clasp made 
of iron work, hand pierced and 
beaten. The highlights are slightly 
polished. Lines and motifs are in 
blind tooling. A “Paul et Virginie” 
in green levant has a strong flavor 


Sheridan Co.-Nat'l Adhesives 


Announce New Glue Service 

A new type of service to binders 
has been made available by the T. W. 
& C. B. Sheridan Co., manufacturers 
of bookbinding machinery, 135 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York, who announce 
that they are now acting as selling 
agent for all Mikah bookbinding glues 
and pastes made by the National Ad- 
hesives Corporation, world’s largest 
producers of adhesives. 

According to John L. Humbert, 
manager of the Adhesives Division of 
the Sheridan company, the new ser- 
vice will make available, through a 
single source, the technical advice 
available for every machine or hand 
operation in the bindery. The depart- 
ment will also be prepared to give 
definite recommendations as to the 
kind of glue or paste best suited for 
the particular job. 

“The conveniently located offices of 
both companies, in principal cities,” 
said Mr. Humbert, “will also make 


of the modern in a geometrical design 
which shows much movement and 
rhythm by means of diagonal lines. 
Onlays are in red, black, and brown; 
doublures in orchid and green; the 
end papers are in a diagonal] pattern 
in harmonizing colors. 

A “Don Quichotte” is in brown pig. 
It has as decoration an askew little 
wind-mill in gold, swept in by means 
of a few bold strokes, which, although 
old in theme, is of distinctively 1933 
sprightliness. 


Oruer windows in the booth are 
devoted to jobbers’ catalogs; to chil- 
dren’s books; to office forms and raii- 
road printing; to magazines and house 
organs; to packages and automobile 
road maps; and to advertising print- 
ing. 

The house advertising window is 
interesting in showing various repro- 
ductions of off-set deep-tone lithogra- 
phy. In this group are shown etch- 
ings, photographs, still life (direct 
color photography), crayon, oil, and 
water-color. Another window shows 
various processes in printing and 
bookbinding. This is further empha- 
sized by an automatic stereopticon 
which presents further information 
about these processes by means of 
photographs showing employees at 
work. The entire display is against 
a grey background pricked out in dull 
orange against which the colorful dis- 
plays stands out in sharp relief. 


possible close collaboration between 
the representatives of the two organ- 
izations, with highly individualized 
service to the industry.” 


Executive Committee Elected 
by Printers’ Roller Industry 


An Executive Committee of seven 
has been elected by the Printers’ 
Roller Industry to administer its Code 
of Fair Competition, which has been 
approved by every manufacturer of 
printers’ rollers in the United States. 
The Code now awaits acceptance by 
the Federal Government. The Execu- 
tive Committee consists of the follow- 
ing: Frank H. Stevens (Wild & 
Stevens), administrator; Frederick L. 
Bingham (Bingham Bros. Co.) secre- 
tary and treasurer; Fielding Utz 
(Milwaukee Roller Co.), Wesley Lip- 
pincott (Ideal Roller Co.), W. R. 
James (Oklahoma Roller Co.), David 
Rappaport (Rapid Roller Co.), M. 
Labrecht (Superior Roller Co.). 
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‘““ROME’’— Printed in 1928, by the Penn Publishing Co. 
“LONDON” — Printed in 1932, by the Penn Publishing Co. 


THEIR BEAUTY is 
INSURED by “DIAMOND DEC” 


Five years after they were published . . . or twenty-five... you could show these hand- 


some books to anyone at all and say, ” Judged by appearance, how old are these 
books?” The answer would invariably be the same... “I'd say they came off the press 


yesterday.” That's because of a special formula that makes the brilliance last indefinitely. 


DIAMOND 
Decocative Leaf 


For samples and further details, write Hastings & Co, 


Phiia., or W. H. Kemp La New York, Sole Agents 


THE FINEST KNOWN SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE GOLD LEAF 
September, 1933 dy 





The Spotlight on 
FINISHING 


OST printers have a fairly 
M good idea of how many of the 

more common finishing opera- 
tions are performed. However, there 
are usually several different methods 
by which a particular finishing oper- 
ation can be accomplished. Conse- 
quently it often happens, when a 
printer is laying out a job, that he 
will have some particular method of 
finishing in mind and will lay out his 
work accordingly. In due time, this 
job reaches the finisher who, because 
of the layout, is obliged to do his work 
by the method the printer had in 
mind. 

Undoubtedly the completed job is 
quite satisfactory, but the chances are 
that it could have been turned out as 
well or better at a substantial saving 
in cost by using some special method 
of finishing other than that which the 
printer had in mind. 

Oftentimes this same idea applies 
to the printer who performs some of 
his own finishing operations on his 
own presses. He may have some 
simple job of die-cutting and plan to 
order a steel rule cutting die so as 
to keep all of the work in his own 
shop. If the job is one that really 
requires a rule die, it would seem 
quite probable that the finisher could 
run it more efficiently than the printer. 

In the first place, his presses are 
made for that sort of work. Then, 
too, his pressmen are more efficient 
than a printing pressman would be 
at the same work, not only in make- 
ready, but in the running as well. 
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By E. H. WOLFE 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago 


On the other hand, the job may be 
one that can be handled in lifts on a 
hollow die press or an index cutting 
machine. If this is the case, the fin- 
isher could probably make a _ profit 
at a price lower than the printer’s 
labor cost. 

And it doesn’t cost anything to find 
this out from the finisher before de- 
ciding what to do about the job. 


Let us take, for example, the 
simple operation of label cutting. In 
ordinary quantities, this work is han- 
dled in lifts on a machine similar to 
a punch press, the actual cutting be- 
ing done with forged steel hollow dies. 
The die is registered according to the 
printing and sufficient impressions are 
made to fill the die, at which time the 
operator removes it from the press, 
ejects the labels, and repeats the per- 
formance. 

On rush jobs we are often asked 
by the printer to make up the cutting 
die from sketches or original draw- 
ings. Experience has shown us that 
this is not practical. All cutting dies, 
regardless of construction, should be 
made only from completely printed 
sheets or from advance proofs of the 
plates. This is the only way to assure 
register on the die-cut job. 


It is customary in laying out a label 
job to leave %4-inch space between the 
cuts; in other words, a %-inch bleed 
around each individual label. On 
irregularly-shaped labels we often 
“stagger” the layout, always bearing 
in mind that we must cut the full 
press sheet into units size approxi- 
mately 12 x 18 inches. This is done 
so that the die-cutting operation can 
be performed on small, fast presses, 


experience having shown that this 
method is cheaper than handling a 
larger size unit on a larger and con- 
sequently slower press. 

After cutting the material into 
units, it is carefully jogged and 
tabbed to preserve register while die- 
cutting in lifts. 


Now. although this method is 
proper on many jobs, it is not always 
the best to use, particularly on long 
runs; that is the reason why we fin- 
ishers like to be called in on a job 
during its very early stages. 

On certain label jobs where very 
large quantities warrant additional 
preliminary expense, we make up a 
number of hollow label dies mounted 
in combination on special plates. We 
will sometimes take as many as forty- 
two individual dies and mount them 
in one large press. You can appre- 
ciate that when this material is die- 
cut in lifts of twenty-five sheets, we 
are able to produce better than one 
thousand finished labels at every im- 
pression. This results in an exceed- 
ingly low cost of running which, in 
sufficient quantities, more than offsets 
the additiona] expense of making du- 
plicate dies and setting up a larger 
press. 

When a job is to be run in this 
multiple manner, it is necessary for 
the printer to add certain markers in 
the bleed of the labels. These marks 
are used by the die-cutter to obtain 
his register and by this system the 
die-cutting registers as accurately as 
any of the printing impressions. 

One press sheet presented one of 
the most interesting finishing prob- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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cam Seven 


PRESENTING 
LILY MARS IN 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 


Ii’s a Most Becoming 
Costume for This 
New Heroine 


When Booth Tarkington writes a new 
ok, that’s welcome news for thousands of 
discerning readers. 
very attractively bound and stamped with 
Brighten Leaf, that’s good news—though 
‘thing out of the ordinary—to the publish- 


ers and the book manufacturers and the book | 


Successfully gilding the lily! 


llers, for it means added sales appeal. 
1 there’s no getting around the fact that, 
wever worthy a best seller.and however 
reat the “box office” appeal of a successful 
ithor’s name, the physical appearance of 
e book makes a big difference in the sales. 
“Presenting Lily Mars” is Tarkington’s 
‘atest (published by Doubleday, Doran and 
mpany), and it went into its second edi- 
on before publication. It is a story of the 
theatre, and the central figure is a bewitch- 
ng, infuriating girl who has genius and 
temperament. But that’s 
the story—read the book yourself. 


September, 1933 


And when the book is | 


enough about | 
The 


September, 1933 


Weather: Brilliant 





reviewers all have and were lavish in their 
praise. 

The volume is an interesting specimen of 
bookmaking. To conform with the whole 
promotion campaign of lacquered black and 
white, the jacket is a black and white wash 


background. The end papers are a charm- 
ing scene in black and white and a golden 
| wash by Harve Stein, and the binding a rich 
| black cloth with a high finish, gold stamped 
with Brighten Leaf. 

Brighten Leaf. gives added grace to the 
| captivating Lily Mars as it has done to so 
| Many other best sellers. 





AT LAST — SELLING SERVICE 
TO REALLY HELP THE BUYER 


We hear much of the art of selling, but too 
little of the art of buying. For there is no 
disputing the fact that buying is an art. 
The buyer must do more than listen to the 
salesman; he must obtain from the salesman 
all that the salesman has of value that 
applies to the buyer’s business. And if the 
salesman hasn’t the knowledge to be of help 
or assistance to the buyer, he shouldn’t be 
tolerated. 

It is for this reason that Brighten Leaf 
has always held itself ready to supply con- 
structive help in the solution of stamping 
problems. Our representatives and head- 
quarters staff are experts in this field. They 
have been trained not to bring in orders 
merely, but to sell their customers results. 
And the effect of this policy of ours has been 
that when a bookbinder is thinking of pur- 
chasing roll leaf or stamping equipment, 
he naturally turns to us. 


Issued Monthly by 
BRIGHTEN LEAF DIVISION 
GRIFFIN-CAMPBELL-HAYES-WALSH INC. 
65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
701 S. Dearborn Street 222 Summer Street 


WE DO OUR PART 
AGENTS 
The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd. 
48 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.I. 

Clarke & Clarke Co., Ltd. 
434 St. Peter St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

The Brown Bros. 
100 Simcoe St. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


drawing of a girl on a highly varnished black | 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 


FOR HAPPY DAYS 
IN BINDERYDOM 


Jim Frank, superintendent for the Hender- 
son Bindery, has been going around the plant 
lately wearing such a big grin on his face that 
the “old man” got curious. Not that Jim 
is a grouch—far from it, the men are all 
crazy about him. But when things go 
wrong, when humidity plays the deuce with 
the paper stock or the stamping goes hay- 
wire, Jim is what you might call testy. So 
the smile called for an explanation. 

“What’s it all about, Jim?” asked his boss. 
“Did someone leave you a fortune?” 

“Well, ina manner of speaking, they did 
just that,” said Jim, “or rather you did. 
Since the time you ordered that improved 


leaf the Brighten Leaf people are turning 
out, we don’t know what a stamping prob- 
lem is. In putting out a leaf that does away 


with hard rubbing which might scratch the 


cover or the leaf they have certainly hit on 
something worthwhile. 
sure is tickled pink.” 
“Yes, you’re right, Jim,” answered Mr. 
Henderson, “and our customers are just as 
pleased as you are. Several have told me 
they never saw finer stamping jobs than 
these we did for them recently. And when 
a publisher praises a binder, that’s news.” 
“Well, Mr. Henderson, I must get back 
to work. 
job. And I think that cover design, with 
Brighten Leaf stamping, is going to be a 
knockout.” 
And Jim—they’ll be calling him “Sunny 
| Jim” soon—walked out of the office still 
wearing the grin that won’t come off. 
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And our stamper 


We're starting on that new Jones 
















bere bookbinder, every printer, 

in fact, every person who makes 
his living or derives enjoyment from 
the graphic arts will be interested in 
a new book, “Graphic Arts”, composed 
of articles selected from the new 14th 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


The publishers modestly refer to it 
as a “booklet,” but it is a volume of 
81%4x11 inches, of 96 pages, hard 
bound, and profusely illustrated with 
halftone and color plates. 


The articles have been taken almost 
verbatim from the encyclopedia. All 
phases and processes of the graphic 
arts are included, the treatment being 
both historical and technical. Most of 
the articles are written by experts, 
who are practicing artists in the sub- 
jects they discuss. 

The comprehensiveness of the treat- 
ment may be judged from the hand- 
ling of one of the subjects—design. 
There are articles under drawing, de- 
sign, perspective and drawing (ana- 
tomical), the Japanese brush, the bu- 
rin, the etching point, aquatint, lith- 
ography, typography, bookplates, illu- 
minated manuscripts, etc. When the 
technique of an art is described, there 
is a discussion of the tools needed, etc. 


ia 

ue Art of the Book is discussed 
by Paul Beaujon, while Francis May- 
nell (Nonesuch Press), has given a 
very colorful history and description 
of modern English and Continental 
books. Douglas C. McMurtrie, well 
known to typographers in the U. &., 
is the author of the section on modern 
American books. Typography is also 
discussed in great detail by Stanley 
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Morrison, editor of The Fleuron; and 
Warren E. Cox, editor of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, is the author of 
sections of bookmaking, design and 
drawing. The only conspicuous omis- 
sion is the article on bookbinding 
processes written for this encyclopedia 
by E. W. Palmer, President of Kings- 
port Press. 

Of especial interest to book manu- 
facturers are the articles on the Book. 
Discussing the “Art of the Book,” it 
is set forth that “though the book 
has tended to become more and more 
a personal possession, until it is now 
a necessary adjunct to the ordinary 
man’s life instead of the semi-magi- 
cal weapon of the few who read, it 
depends, as a thing of beauty, on the 





ARTS 
of the 
BOOK, 

Old and New 


fact that it is an inscription, a thought 
written down. From the Babylonian 
clay amulet with its charm in writing, 
as old as civilization, to the modern 
‘book oath’ of the law courts, we find 
this reverence for ‘frozen thoughts’ 
persisting in men’s minds. From the 
impulse of reverence sprang religion, 
and from religion art, which grew at 
first in order to make sacred objects 
more potent.” 


Changes in the physical appearance 
of the book through the ages have 
followed the needs of convenience. 
Thus the book (we are referring to 
the ancient book, centuries before the 
creation of movable types) of leaves 
or pages “existed as an informal con- 
temporary of the roll, not only in the 
primitive diptychs, or wax-coated fold- 
ing tablets, which formed the ancient 
note-book, but by the first century, in 
genuine published work. Possibly the 
difficulty of binding papyrus by pierc- 
ing it through with threads hindered 
the development of such books.” 


Tue leaf book with parchment as 
the stock, came into use because it 
was more easily handled. Parchment 
withstood corrections and expunging 
better than papyrus and gave a freer 
surface to the illuminutor. 


Christianity exerted a profound in- 
fluence on the development of the 
book, particularly in the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, for the church re- 
vived the idea that only sacred writ- 
ings were worthy of preservation in a 
beautiful form. “Had <here been no 
church, the fine book might have dis- 
appeared entirely in the West (after 
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TH E INNER SEALED BINDING FABRIC Maroon & White by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Studies in Creative Writing by Henry Holt & Co. 
All others by John C. Winston Co. 


@ The difference is not in appearance. Roxite is cloth, not 
a substitute. It looks as cloth should look; and it keeps that 
fresh, clean appearance for a long time because it is “inner 


sealed"’ against stains, spots, moisture, vermin, and the hazards 
of careless handling. Roxite is a practical cloth bookbinding 
material for textbooks, reference books, and all books sub- 
jected to hard service. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO st. LOurs 


SHolistoremome FABRICS 
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the barbarian invasions of Rome). As 
it was, the codex, which gradually 
superseded the roll, became a far more 
reasoned and workable thing in daily 
use in the churches than it could have 
been on the shelves of rich amateurs 
in imperial Rome who—like ourselves 
—had lost sight of the motives that 
inspire true craftsmanship. The Gos- 
pels were often bound in jeweled cases 
because they were used in public 
rituals.” 

After describing the first books 
printed from movable type, the story 
carries on to the modern English and 
Continental books and describes the 
influence of such craftsmen as Wil- 
liam Morris. From the standpoint of 
the development of the book, the 
author points out, Morris made beauty 
popular. He “sought to overthrow the 
machine. The significance of Morris’s 
Kelmscott Press and the other private 
presses which it inspired was that 
they were controlled by artists and 
designers of high competence and hon- 
orable enthusiasm.” 

But there was another result of 
Morris’s work not so beneficial. Al- 


though, from 1892 to 1910 there were 
a few books which were printed su- 
perbly, there were a multitude “mon- 
strous in their ignorance and ugliness. 
There was nothing between. There 
was no contact between the two 
classes. The second and third decades 
of the 20th century has seen this con- 
tact made.” 


C ommenTING on modern meth- 
ods, it is stated that the type-setting 
machines used with skill can give ex- 
cellent results and, “in alliance with 
fast but very perfect cylinder print- 
ing presses, will give this result not 
to a few but to a multitude. It has 
taken us from the day of the ‘book 
beautiful’ and given us the day of the 
beautiful book.” 

The tendency of English publishing 
house to supervise carefully the pro- 
duction of their books is noted. “They 
give to their printer precise instruc- 
tions as to the size of the page, the 
‘face’ or character of type to be used, 
the closeness or openness of setting, 
the proportions of type to margin, and 





their relative position on the page, 
the lay-out of the title page, and sc 
on. The results of this initial care and 
thoroughness are apt of course, to 
become quickly established as formu- 
lae, and have assisted materially in 
the education of public taste in the 
matter of good book production. It is 
now a common thing to see the good 
(or bad) style and printing of a book 
with no ‘artistic’ pretensions com- 
mented on in reviews. This is a dis- 
tinctly new and encouraging depar- ° 
ture for the average commercial book.” 

Discussing: the development of book 
printing on the Continent, the im- 
provement of the printing of novels 
by some of the leading German firms 
is noted. German typographers have 
made excellent use of printers’ “flow- 
ers” in the decoration of book covers, 


Ix France, according to the author 
of the article, the standard of illus- 
tration is much higher than the stand- 
ard of printing. And in Belgium, which 


(Continued on page 48) 


"Children's Books of Yesterday" 


ISITORS to the exhibit, “Chil- 
V dren’s Bocks of Yesterday,” now 
being shown at the New York Public 
Library cannot help feeling how for- 
tunate are the children of today. For 
while many of the early books on dis- 
play are of the kind that would endear 
themselves to the average child and 
although many of them are physically 
beautiful, it must be remembered that 
a few centuries ago the list of children 
able to read and whose parents could 
purchase books for them was very lim- 
ited. In the 500 books of many coun- 
tries included in the exhibit are not 
only books written expressly for chil- 
dren but books which have been kept 
alive by their appeal to the younger 
generation. 

The children’s books go back to 
1500, the earliest printed book shown 
being a Donatus. Among the early 
schoolbooks of especial interest are 
two illustrated manuscripts written 
for the Dauphin at Paris in 1667; a 
silver-backed hornbook of the seven- 
teenth century and another of later 
date in silver and ivory; the New Eng- 
land printer, 1727 edition, and several 
editions of The Royal Primer, includ- 
ing one printed by John Newberry in 
London in 1762. 


Books dealing with trades and oc- 
cupations reveal the exceptional color 
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Page from first illustrated Aesop printed in 
Ulm about 1476 A. D. 


engravings done in Germany and Hol- 
land between 1820 and 1830. In the 
group of nursery rhymes, songs, and 
picture books there is a copy of 
Mother Goose’s Melody or Sonnets for 
the Cradle in the second Worcester 
edition, 1794 and “Tommy Trip’s His- 


tory of Beasts and Birds” with Bew- 
ick’s wood engravings, 1779. 


Awonce the books of moral and 
spiritual instruction, which was an im- 
portant part of yesteryear’s juvenile 
literary diet, is a rare copy of the Holy 
Bible in verse and the famous John 
Cotton’s “Spiritual Milk for Boston 
Babies,” 1856, with the translation of 
it into the Indian language, 1691. A 
copy of Watts’ Divine Songs, 1715, 
contains some of the first real poetry 
written for children. 


There are fables, fairy tales, and 
animal stories galore: an illustrated 
Aesop, 1476, and the Verona edition of 
1479, a first edition of La Fontaine’s 
fables, 1668, and a volume of the Re’- 
ueil de Pieces Curieuses in which 
“Bluebeard” first appeared. Grimm 
and Hans Andersen, of course, are 
represented, as is Barrie’s “Pete! 
Pan.” There are myths and legendary 
tales, and Baron Munchausen spins 
his famous yarns in an English edi- 
tion of 1786. There are books of 
poetry, of humor, the chapbooks of the 
eighteenth century, and finally even 
the dime novels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the latter probably the forerun- 
ner of “mass production” of children’s 
books. 
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in everything but cost 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE “SALES TALK” 


FOR FINE LOOKING, LONG WEARING EDITIONS— 


The set of Winston “Life-Time” 
CUMULATIVE LOOSE-LEAF 
BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
shown, 1s bound in 







GENUINE 


RATO. 


GUARANTEED 3 






Editions that are “bound” to appeal to an 
owner's pride—and that must not only with- 
stand hard usage—but must convince the 
buyer of real value! 


ne Chey are bound in Keratol. 


MOISTURE PROOF— WEATHER PROOF 
GERM PROOF—SANITARY 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 










September, 1933 


310 KERATOL STREET 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Beowulf" Dissected 


5 fend this is read an exhibition 

illustrating “The Making of a 
Book,” assembled for the College Art 
Association by Elmer Adler, president 
of the Pynson Printers, New York, 
and editor of “The Colophon,” will 
probably have begun a two years’ tour 
of the country under the auspices of 
the association. 


The book job thus analyzed in the 
exhibit is the “Beowulf” done by the 
Pynson Printers for the Random 
House Edition, and illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent. Numbered 1 to 50, 
the items show the actual makings of 
the book, and in detail that will be 
enlightening to students who see this 
fine show as it travels about the 
country. 


The first three items are a facsimile 
page of the tenth century manu- 
script on vellum in the British Mu- 
seum, a manuscript page of the trans- 
lation by the editor, William Ellery 
Leonard, and sample pages of the 
copy for setting the Random House 
Edition. 

Then come a proof and samples of 
the Uncial type designed by Hammer, 
east in Germany and imported for 
this work. A photograph of Mr. Kent 
appears near his letter to the printers 
making the suggestion, based on his 
study of the best tenth- and eleventh- 
century manuscripts, that the initial 
letters should be “very simple, small 
and Roman in character.” His study 
of initials to appear in color is shown, 
with the finished design for the 
initials, and their photo-mechanical 
plates. 

Following a sheet of pages 124 and 
125 printed in black, blue, and red 
comes the original Kent drawing for 
the title page—a hand holding a 
sword hilt erect,—a proof of the title 
page plate, and the finished product. 
Studies and prints of the six full-page 
lithographs by Mr. Kent are followed 
by a study for the colophon. As com- 
pleted, the latter points out that the 
950 copies were handset, and the bot- 
tom line reads, “Rockwell Kent . . . 
his thumb print,” the periods after 
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“Kent” here indicating where the 
thumb print is inserted. 

A lithograph stone of a full-page 
illustration, a sheet of the paper used, 
and then come the design for the bind- 
er’s stamp, the binder’s brass plate, 
a blind impression of the stamp on 
white paper, the gray fabric used for 
covering the boards, the boards them- 
selves, then covered with the fabric, 
the cover pressed with ink from the 
brass plate, the gathered sheets sewed, 
the sheets glued, and the complete 
bound book. 





a 


T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 


(From a frontispiece sketch in The Journal 
of Cobden-Sanderson, published by Mac- 
millan) 


Book Beautiful 


ti fe the Book Beautiful may be 
beautiful by virtue of writing 
or printing or illustration, it may 
also be beautiful, be even more beauti- 
ful, by the union of all to the pro- 
duction of one composite whole, the 
consummate Book Beautiful,” writes 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson (1840-1922), 
one of the truly great Master Book 
Craftsmen. “Here the idea to be 
communicated by the book comes first, 
as the thing of supreme importance. 
Then comes in attendance upon it, 
striving for the Jove of the idea to 





be itself beautiful, the written or 
printed page, the decorated or deco- 
rative letters, the pictures, set amid 
the text, and finally the binding, hold- 
ing the whole in its strong grip and 
for very love again itself becoming 
beautiful because in company with 
the idea. 


“This is the supreme Book Beauti- 
ful or Ideal Book, a dream, a sym- 
bol of the infinitely beautiful in which 
all things of beauty rest and into 
which all things of beauty do ulti- 
mately merge. The Book Beautiful, 
then, should be conceived’ of as a 
whole, and the self-assertion of any 
art beyond the limits imposed by the 
conditions of its creation should be 
looked upon as an act of treason. 


“The proper duty of each art within 
such limits is to cooperate with all 
the other arts, similarly employed, in 
the production of something which is 
distinctly not itself. The wholeness, 
symmetry, harmony, beauty, without 
stress or strain, of the Book Beautiful 
would then be one in principle with 
the wholeness, symmetry, harmony 
and beauty. without stress or strain, 
of that whole of life which is consti- 
tuted of ourselves and the world, that 
complex and marvelous whole which, 
amid the strife of competitive forces, 
supremely holds its own, and in the 
language of life writes, upon the illu- 
mined pages of the days, the volumes 
of the centuries, and through the in- 
finitudes of time and space moves 
rhythmically onward to the full de- 
velopment of its astonishing story the 
true archetype of all books beautiful 
cr sublime.” 


Antiquarian 


ECENTLY E. G. INGRAHAM 

formerly Educational Director «* 
the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn 
visited New Market, Va., and wa 
much impressed by a rare old binding 
he discovered of the “Book of Con- 
cord,” printed in 1851 in New Market, 
by the Henkel Printery. The Henke! 
Printery, founded in 1806, was famous 
for its translations into English of 
works of the Lutheran Church. Mr. 
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SCRIBNERS tse rabritoia Px 


Cloth to bind Arthur Train’s new novel, “No Matter 
Where,” a good book in a good-looking binding. 


K N s P ; uses the design of du Pont’s 


Designing Staff, for the PX Cloth binding of “Priest 
or Pagan,” a new novel by John Rathbone Oliver. 


NO PREMIUM IN PRICE...BUT GREAT PREMIUM IN SALES 


FABRIKOID PX CLOTH 


REGUS PAT OFF 


September, 


Publisher after publisher has had proved to 
his satisfaction the sales appeal of PX Cloth 
bindings. Yet PX Cloth costs no more than any 
other good bookbinding material. PX Cloth is 
practical —it cleans easily with soap and water, 


is moisture and germ-proof, hard wearing, scuff- 


resisting. PX Cloth has eye appeal—it looks 
and feels like fabric, may be had in any one 
of a hundred different textures, finishes and 
colors. PX Cloth is easy to use—it works well 
in ordinary bindery practice. Use PX Cloth 


bindings —they make books easier to sell. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES ...TEST IT YOURSELF: FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, 130 du Pont Avenue, 


Newburgh, N. Y. Canada: Canadian Industries, Limited, New Toronto, Canada 


1933 





Ingraham was so elated over his find 
that he made rubbings of the bindings 
on tracing paper and sent them to E. 
‘ W. PALMER, president of the Kings- 
port Press, with this comment: 


“The last surviving member of the 
Henkel family—a very old man in 
whose home I visited for several hours 
—thinks that the beok probably was 
bound in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
You see evidence of rather fine tooling. 
The book is excellently bound in 
leather with marbled linings and tooled 
doublures. I also saw some old spel- 
ling books and other books produced 
much earlier, whose binding is a com- 
plete mystery.” 


Mr. Ingraham plans to make an in- 
tensive study in the hope of digging 
out some new facts relative to book- 
binding in the early 18090’s. 


Valuable 


\ Y hat is off to the H. Wolff Es- 
4 tate of 526 W. 26th St., New 
York, for their admirable type speci- 
men book (described last month) and 
particularly for their comprehensive 
word-count chart. One of my hobbies 
has been copy-fitting, and the way this 
subject is treated in the Wolff speci- 
men book is a delight. While for 
shorter “takes” of copy the character 
count is probably more accurate, in 
book text the word count will work 
out very nicely. 

The Wolff specimen book has han- 
dled the subject in a way that should 
be most valuable to the production 
man. First are listed, under the let- 
ters of the alphabet, the types run- 
ning approximately the same number 
of words to a type page size of 21 x 





TYPES RUNNING TO APPROXIMATELY 
THE SAME NUMBER OF WORDS PER PAGE 





These word counts are based upon the sample pages shown: solid 

composition, regular space bands, type page size 21 x 32% to 33% 

picas. The number of words jor pages of different measure can be 

found on the “Word Count Chart” in the columns referred to by the 
letters heading each group of types 


A: 150 words 
ANTIQUE 1, 14 on 18 
CASLON BOLD, 14 on 18 


B: 157 words 
ANTIQUE 1, 14 on 17 
BODONI BOLD, 14 on 18 
CASLON, 14 on 18 

_ OLD STYLE 1, 14 on 18 


C: 165 words 


BASKERVILLE, 14 on 18 
CASLON BOLD, 14 on 16 
OLD STYLE I, 14 on 17 


D: 171 words 
ANTIQUE 1, 14 on 16 
BODONI, 14 on 18 


E: 182 words 


BODONI BOLD, 14 on 16 
CASLON, 14 on 16 
OLD STYLE 1, 14 on 16 


F: 188 words 


ANTIQUE 3, 12 on 16 
BASKERVILLE, 14 on 16 
CASLON BOLD, 12 on 16 
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G: 193 words 
BODONI, 14 on 16 
CENTURY, 12 on 16 
De VINNE, 12 on 16 
ESTIENNE, 14 on 18 
UNILINE, 12 on 16 


H: 200 words 
ANTIQUE 1, 12 on 16 
BODONI BOLD, 12 on 16 
CASLON, 12 on 16 
CHELTONIAN, 12 on 16 


I: 210 words 
ANTIQUE 3 12 on 14 
BASKERVILLE, 12 on 16 
CASLON BOLD, 12 on 14 
CLASSIC, 12 on 16 
OLD STYLE 1, 12 on 16 
SCOTCH, 12 on 16 


J: 220 words 
ANTIQUE, 1 12 on 14 
BODONI 12 on 16 
BODONI BOLD, 12 on 14 
CENTURY, 12 on 14 
De VINNE, }2 on 14 
ESTIENNE, 14 on 16 


32% to 33% picas, set solid with regu- 
lar spacebands. Thus we find that 
under A-150 words we can use An- 
tique 1 or Caslon Bold set 14 on 18 
ems. Getting down to Z we find that 
we can get 360 words to the page if 
Antique 3, 10-point solid is used; Bo- 
doni Book, 10 on 11; Caslon, 10 on 
11; Estienne, 10 on 12; Old Style 1, 
9 on 11, or Old Style 7, 10 on 11. 

The charts themselves are arranged 
with the type groups represented by 
the letters of the alphabet running 
horizontally across the page. Under- 
neath the letters, running vertically, 
the number of words is given which, 
in a designated type, will fill a page 
of from 18 x 26 to 25 x 34 picas. The 
charts are copyrighted by the H. Wolff 
Estate but they have kindly given per- 
mission to BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE to 
reproduce these sections. 


Piccardian 


 apmeenage PICCARD rose 51,793 feet 
in his stratospheric ball. Laid end 
upon end, the 60,000 books in the 
first printing of “First World War” 
by LAURENCE STALLINGS and OTTO 
KuRTH, published by StImon & ScHuUs- 
TER, New York, would rise 8,207 feet 
higher. 

I did not figure that out myself. 
Somebody in the Essandess organiza- 
tion did. And a lot more. What, for 
instance, did this run mean in terms 
of work? Subscription book publish- 
ers and purveyors of best sellers may 
be surprised with the following sta- 
tistics based on a run such as that 
indicated above. We hope it will in- 
duce them to “go and do likewise.” 
For more books mean more work. 


Papermaking employed 41 men. 
The paper was hauled by seven trucks, 
two men to a truck. Press work em- 
ployed 12 men for 4,800 man hours. 
Preparing for publication the more 
than 520 pictures that comprise this 
chronological story of the World War 
required 350 man hours, 160 in mak- 
ing plates, 240 in retouching and 
handwork. 

The paper, stretched in a ribbon 
two-third inches wide, would encircle 
the globe at the equator, and in a pile 
the paper would rise 415 feet, as high 
as a young skyscraper. And with a 
bow to the Essandess publicity de- 
partment for its efficiency, it gives 
me great pleasure to record for the 
benefit of statistical gluttons that any 
man who had the courage to inspect 
every page of every book at the rate 
of one page per second, 44 hours every 
week (page General Johnson!), would 
be 2 years, 3 months, 29 days and 8 


minutes older when he got through— 
if he hadn’t died of exhaustion in the 
meantime. 


Stone Proof 


¢ ¢¢\ TONE’S IMPRESSIONS,” pu)- 
lished by the sales department 
of The Stone Printing and Manufac- 
turing Company, Roanoke, Va., is one 
of those house organs that make me 
fee] the personality behind the busi- 
ness. The current issue, bound appro- 
priately in a golden cover, contains 
an article by EDwarp L. STONE, presi- 
dent and treasurer, in which he dis- 
cusses the company’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary in terms of a memory laden with 
the good things of business life. 
“There was one thing we never failed 
to do—to print the best we knew how” 
“But our ambition is to know 
more, do better work, render better 
service.” 
Mr. Stone, whose business includes 
a bindery, is obviously a genuine 
bibliophile. His editorial is initialed 
with an “I” reproduced from a hand- 
drawn initial in a manuscript, Am- 
brosius, on vellum, written by a 
French scribe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and “the volume can be seen at 
our company’s office, by appointment.” 
His selection of reprint material for 
his house organ reflects a kindly na- 
ture beaming with a sound, cultured 
optimism. There are, for example, 
such headings as “Value of Good 
Books,” “Huxley’s Definition of a Lib- 





WORD COUNT CHART 


The letters refer to the various groups of types on the List of “Types 
running to approximately the same number of words per page”. Solid 
composition, regular spacebands, no running head. 
esas ABCBEPFPGCHR ISR 


18 x 26 101 106 112 115 123 127 131 135 142 149 152 155 162 
x 27 105 110 116 120 128 132 136 140 147 155 158 161 168 
x 28 109 114 120 125 133 137 141 145 152 161 164 167 174 
x 29 113 118 124 130 138 142 146 150 157 167 170 173 180 
x 30 117 122 128 135 143 147 151 155 162 173 176 179 186 
x 31 121 126 132 140 148 152 156 160 167 179 182 185 192 
x 32 125 130 136 145 153 157 161 165 172 185 188 191 192 
x 33° 129 134 140 150 158 162 166 170 177 191 194 197 20; 


19 x 27 111 116 123 126 135 139 143 148 155 162 166 170 177 
x 28 115 120 127 131 140 144 148 153 160 168 172 176 183 
x 29 119 124 131 136 145 149 153 158 165 174 178 182 18° 
= 30 123 128 135 141 150 154 158 163 170 180 184 188 19. 
x 31 127 132 139 146 155 159 163 168 175 186 190 194 20! 
x 32 131 136 143 151 160 164 168 173 180 192 196 200 207 
x 38 135 140 147 156 165 169 173 178 185 198 202 206 2135 
= 34 139 144 151 161 170 174 178 183 190 204 208 212 21° 


20 x 29 125 132 138 143 153 157 162 167 175 184 189 193 20 
x 30 129 136 143 148 158 163 168 173 181 190 195 200 207 
x 31 133 140 148 153 163 169 174 179 187 196 201 207 21; 
x 32 137 144 153 158 168 175 180 185 193 202 207 214 22! 
x 33 141 148 158 163 173 181 186 191 199 208 213 221 225 
x 34 145 152 163 168 178 187 192 197 205 214 219 228 23) 
x 35 149 156 168 173 183 193 198 203 211 220 225 235 24° 
=x 36 153 160 173 178 188 199 204 209 217 226 231 242 24 


21 x 30 135 142 150 156 164 170 175 182 192 199 204 209 21) 
x 31 140 147 155 161 170 176 181 188 198 206 211 216 226 
=x 32 145 152 160 166 176 182 187 194 204 213 218 223 23; 
x 33 150 157 165 171 182 188 193 200 210 220 225 230 240 
x 34 155 162 170 176 188 194 199 206 216 227 232 237 247 
x 35 160 167 175 181 194 200 205 212 222 234 239 244 25! 
x 36 165 172 180 186 200 206 211 218 228 241 246 251 261 
x 37 170 177 185 191 206 212 217 224 234 248 253 258 268 

dehiinimnarienannnsnimtininiaieidandtiiaiapmna 
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We're DIRECTLY Responsible to You/ 


First, we have a direct responsibility for the 
QUALITY of our product. If it isn’t exactly 
right, we must accept the blame. We can't 
“pass the buck”. Fortunately, we don’t have 
to do that, for no product leaves our factory 
unless it satisfies us, —and we're even more 
critical than the users. 


Secondly, we must give a type of SERVICE 
that the bookbinder cannot logically expect 
from the intermediary or ordinary distributor 
of leather supplies. Our research department 
is constantly at work solving problems that 
may arise in connection with the use of 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bookbinders’ Leather 


Sheepskins, Skivers, Buffings, 
Cowhides, and Moroccos 
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leather, and the results of our investigations 
are always available to our customers. 


Finally, we must be in a position to execute 
orders for all kinds of leather MORE 
PROMPTLY than the distributor is in a 


position to do. Since we are the source of 
supply, it's only natural that our stocks even 
of infrequently used items are considerable. 
And we maintain at your disposal the larg- 
est possible variety of leathers. 


We are willing to accept full responsibility 
to our customer because we are in a position 
to guarantee performance in every respect 


Griffin- Campbell-Hayes-Walsh Inc. 


65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


TANNERY: 23 NEW YORK AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 
CHICAGO: 701 S. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON: 222 Summer St. 





eral Education,” “The Book Beauti- 
ful.” And it is pleasing to note that 
he had reprinted the item and illus- 
tration on the original “Golden Book” 
which appeared in BOOKBINDING Mac- 
AZINE. 

Mr. Stone writes and edits his 
house organ with a constructive touch, 
and yet makes every page glow with 
interest to all who love good book 
making and fine printing. His quo- 
tation from Edward Stillingfleete, 
Bishop of Worcester, might well be 
said of himself: 

“I write not to increase the con- 
troversies of the times, nor to foment 
the differences that are among us; the 
one are far too many, the other too 
great already.” 

Reading Mr. Stone’s’ fiftieth anni- 
versary number, I feel that I have 
met a fine man whose personality, cul- 
tured outlook, and humane viewpoint 
are imprinted on every page. 


Me. Stone’s library is a delight to 
every true lover of books. The illus- 
tration is from a pencil drawing by 
Louis RuyL, whose tribute is printed 
below it. 

When in a recent letter we referred 
to Mr. Stone as a bibliophile, he told 
this amusing story: “Several years 
ago, when I purchased a copy of Se- 
bastien Brandt’s first Latin edition of 
the ‘Ship of Fools’, printed in Olpe, 
Basel, 1497, Dr. VOLLBEHR wrote in 
front of the book: ‘On page 11 you 
will see portrayed a bibliophile such as 
we are.’ Quoting from memory, it 
was something like this: 

“*A bibliophile is a man who sur- 
rounds himself with books of all sorts, 
on all subjects, of all sizes and shapes, 
but doesn’t know a d— thing about 
what is in them.’ One of my book- 
loving friends with a little more re- 
gard for literary accuracy takes me to 
task for not quoting the literal trans- 
lation, but I think it makes the best 
story the way I tell it.” 


English View 


HERE is satisfaction in seeing 
ourselves as others see us. How, 
for example, does a bookbinder from 
abroad see these United States these 
days? Miss G. V. WoopMAN of the 
Fisher Bookbinding Company, Ltd., 
of London, who visited this country 
not long since, found that the Ameri- 
can keynote now was optimism, which 
must, as she writes in the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer, be a 
source of deep satisfaction to those 
of our leaders who have felt it their 
mission to get the bulk of the people 
out of depression. 
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Miss Woodman attributes the swing 
of the pendulum from pessimism to 
optimism chiefly to the presidency of 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. She found 
him endeavoring to insure for the 
middle classes their old _ security, 
“through an adaptation of the funda- 
mentals of capitalism, but under gov- 
ernment control, to a new social and 
economic system which will benefit the 
nation as a whole rather than a few 
individuals.” 

Our English bookbinder is not sure 
where Roosevelt is leading us, except, 
surely, to revived business; but she 
feels that he is the kind of leader 
we needed, and one in whose bold, 
forthright action we have confidence. 

Miss Woodman sees the Industrial 
Recovery Act as designed to bring 
about a planned society organized for 
economic cooperation, with a national 
mechanism to control production, dis- 
tribution, money, wages and profit. 


Dagger-otypes 


HE BOoKBINDING MAGAZINE cam- 

era man ran around in circles 
shooting his lens in all directions at 
Buck Hill Falls last month. Now that 
his shots have been shown to an as- 
tounded world, the comments, frank- 
ly, have been varied as to quality of 
his work, ranging all the way from 
“a very good picture” to “a comic 
valentine.” 


The camera man begs leave humbly 
to insist that he did his best, anyway. 
And he is gratified that a _ single 
glance at the pictures inspired his 
customers a rise to literary heights 
in commenting on them. 

The feet of the gentleman who 





wrote, “Thank you very much for the 
comic valentine,” were, of course, 
firmly fixed upon the ground. But 
another well known book manufac- 
turer soared a bit when he wrote: 
“Thanks for the copies of the picture. 
I shall take great pleasure in using 
them as a source to remember the 
Bookbinders’ World War by.” 

Still another indicated his literary 
proclivities when he commented: 
“Thank you for the picture of Uncle 
Tom from Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Out- 
side of the lighting, I really consider 
it a very good picture.” That touch 
about the lighting surely proves the 
writer to be a cautious critic. 

For brevity and emphasis, the cam- 
era man especially admires this com- 
ment from another friend: “Thanks 
for the photo. Just as I expected. |! 
look like h es 


And the following might be adduced 
to show what some business men are 
thinking about at least some of the 
time: “Thanks for the snapshot and 
enlargement which you sent me. ! 
hardly think that either one woul 
get a loan of any size at a bank.” 

All those who commented on the 
pictures may be glad to know that 
the camera man is inserting their let- 
ters in the scented leaves of the family 
album at home, flanked on one side by 
a brace of great uncles with long 
square whiskers, and on the other by 
a bevy of hoop-skirted dames whose 
exact distant relationship to him the 
camera man is not sure of, except to 
know that it is, like the letters, 
authentic. 





(Continued on page 30) 
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THUMBNAIL THOUGHTS 
e for @ 
SEPTEMBER 


Superstition no doubt prevailed 


“WE DO OUR PART” 
largely in the olden times, for Sep- 


9 
tember was originally the seventh So ecme We've done it 


month, and when the Romans changed ? 
their calendar, making it the ninth, f or @ Cen tury: 
they still held on to the name. Lucky 


! : 
seven. From coast to coast, and into the 


Rex Beach, the author, was born Sep- groups where truth prevails, there’s 
tember 1st, 1877 . . . On the third, never been any question regarding 
American independence was assured the merit of Fandango Board. 
by the treaty of Paris, 1783... On Books that are bound with it tes- 
the 6th, in 1901, McKinley was shot tify to its excellence,—men that 
in Buffalo . . . On the 13th, 1860, build it into books know by the 
Black-Jack Pershing was born... And ~ “feel” and by the clean appearance 
on the 20th, in 1878, Upton Sinclair of Fandango Board that it is the 
entered the world .. . Nathan Hale, best to be had. 

patriot, was hung on the 22nd, in 
1776, and on the 25th, the corner- 
stone of the Capitol at Washington, 
was laid, in 1793. 


Fandango Board is seasoned,—a 
guarantee of its adherence to rigid, 
rugged, and right quality. 


The cornerstone on which bookbinders 

and publishers build the best bindings 

is Fandango Board, which makes book a 
corners impervious to wear. 


—FANDANGO 


, FANDANGO 
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FANDANGO MILLS - MILLBURN, N. J. 


Makers of Finest Quality Binders Board for more than a century 


September, 1933 





Picasso 


OOK production came in for a 

great deal of attention at the Ex- 
hibition of British Industrial Art, held 
recently at Dorland House, Lower Re- 
gent Street, London. The book pro- 
duction section of the exhibit, limited 
to those branches of the graphic arts 
which are related to the home, in- 
cluded a bookbinding section, arranged 
in conjunction with the Master Book- 
binders Association. 

The limited editions and the fine 
bindings showed some of the best work 
being done by leading British binders. 
They exemplified the skill of promi- 
nent artists, inc:uding Francis Mey- 
nell, Douglas Cockerell, <A. J. 
Vaughan, G. Sutcliffe, and many 
others famous for their designs. Vari- 
ous leathers and styles were used. 

The edition bindings received as 
careful thought as the fine bindings. 
They were designed with an eye to 
the character of the book itself. Al- 
though the fine bindings, as a whole, 
followed more or less along conven- 
tional lines, modernism was stressed in 





some of the exhibits. The illustration, 
reproduced by courtesy of British & 
Colonial Printer & Stationer, shows a 
design by PaBLo Picasso, one of the 
foremost artists of our time, in a pat- 
tern of morocco leather inlays. The 
book was exhibited by Zaehnsdorf, 
Ltd. 


Shakespeare 


of OUNTLESS' words have _ been 
/ written about Shakespeare, from 
appreciation of his art to highly con- 
troversial discussion on whether he or 
Bacon really wrote the plays and son- 
nets which have won lasting fame. 
But in dealing with “The Education of 
Shakespeare,” just published by the 
Oxford University Press, George A. 
Plimpton, president of Ginn & Co., 
has taken a new approach. 

The author had few facts at his 
disposal. for Shakespeare, unfortu- 
nately, did not write an autobiography, 
but, assuming that the Bard of Avon 
followed the educational routine of 
other boys of his age and vicinity, Mr. 
Plimpton presents a most interesting 


A choice specimen of bibliopegic cubism, as conceived by Pablo Picasso 





story of the probable school days of 
the genius. The author has a unique 
collection of. early textbooks, so he. is 
in an excellent position to deal with 
his subject. 

It is probable that Will Shakespeare 
went to the Stratford Grammar School 
where his first textbook probably was 
the typical hornbook—a piece of metal 
or wood to which was fastened a 
parchment setting forth the alphabets, 
large and small, vowels and syllables, 
the exorcism, and the Lord’s Prayer; 
over this was tacked a piece of trans- 
parent horn, so the child’ would not 
dent it. (Preservation of children’s 
books was a manufacturing problem 
even in those days.) 

After the hornbook, William un- 
doubtedly studied the primer, which 
was printed on vellum. Then came the 
Bible. The Bible then in use was the 
Geneva or “breeches Bible,” an edition 
printed by the refugees who fled ‘o 
the Continent during the reign of 
Queen Mary. As to writing, it is prob- 
able that this subject was just begin- 
ing to be taught when Shakespeare 
attended the Stratford school. We 
imagine that mistakes were punished 
rather severely for paper was then 
too costly to be wasted. Shakespeare, 
in all likelihood, learned his arithme- 
tic from the “Grounde of Arts” by 
Robert Recorde, the first book on 
arithmetic printed in the English lan- 
guage, 

As for Latin, although Ben Jonson 
has said that Shakespeare had small 
Latin and less Greek, it must be taken 
into consideration that even “small 
Latin” of that day would be far more 
than is mastered by the average col- 
lege graduate of the present time. 
And the first book the boys of Shake- 
speare’s time studied was Lily’s Latin 
Grammar. After his grammar, Will 
probably studied Cate and Corderius’s 
“Dialogues,” and then more advanced 
Latin works. One can only surmise 
the textbooks he used for his other 
courses of study. The list, however, 
would surely be an imposing one, and 
one calculated to instill a feeling of 
shame in those short-sighted legis- 
lators of today who seek to “econo- 


mize” by skimping on the textbook 
budget. 


Type 

HE precise choice of a_ suitable 
font of type of the right size 
should be largely determined by the 
nature of the work, the size of the 
page, and the desired length of the 
volume. . . . The size of type having 
been selected . . the next step is 


to consider the dimensions of the type 
page in relation to the size of the 
book itself—C. T. Jacosr (“Some 


Notes on Books and Printing’’). 
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AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS, edited by 
Carl Van Doren. The Literary Guild 
of America and Doubleday, Doran. 
Manufactured at the Country Life 
Press, Garden City, N. Y. This bulky 
8vo (two inches of thin paper) chal- 
lenges criticism because of its inevit- 
able lack of uniformity. . For there 
are some sixteen different formats 


printed from the original plates. 
Some have running head, some 
haven’t. Folios are here at the top, 


there at the bottom. Type, leading, 
and margins lack nothing in variety. 
It is, at least, attractively gotten up, 
and is therefore rather more than 
an ordinary book. Ornaments are the 
patriotic rules and stars on both title 
pages and on the cover, for which 
Edward J. Weiner chose blue common 
cloth, red ink stamping, and red top 
stain. The book belongs to the fifty 
bargains of the year, if not to the 
“Fifty Books.” 


COLETTE AND BABA IN TIMBUCTOO, 
by Katie Seabrook. Coward, McCann, 
Inc.; Junior Literary Guild edition. 
Manufactured at the Van Rees Press, 
New York. The decorative motif of 
this 8vo juvenile is local color. The 
cover is an orange pyroxylin fabric 
stamped in black ink with a drawing 
of an African mound, repeated, a little 
too often, on both half-titles and on 
one of the chapter heads. The buff 
end-papers are printed in dark brown 
with an amusing all-over design of 
camels, and a row of native huts is 
ingeniously used as the running head 
throughout as well as on the title 
page. Erick Berry is responsible for 
the drawings and Edward J. Weiner 
for the cover design. Type (12 pt. 
Garamond, well leaded) is interesting 
n connection with the running head 
drawings. The book is provided with 

eadbands and finished with a brown 
top stain. 


GALLANT ADVENTURESS, by Therese 
Benson. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Manufactured by Quinn & Boden Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. The porch sea- 
son is still with us, if A. M. Chase’s 
summer cover means anything. This 
crown 8vo is bound in a white print 
on whose all-over diamond pattern of 
blue, yellow, and pink, are pasted 
yellow labels printed in black ink. 
Even the top stain is a bright yellow, 
and the end-papers are buff. A well- 
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spaced title page is adorned with a 
few horizontal rules, repeated at 
chapter heads which consist simply 
of the Roman numeral. Type face is 
11 pt. Granjon on 13, used with aver- 
age margins and no running head; 
folio is centered at the the bottom. 
An attractive little novel. 


LIVINGSTONES, by Derrick Leon. 
The John Day Company. Reproduced 
from imported sheets by offset by Na- 
tional Process Co.; bound by H. Wolff, 
New York. A distinctive volume for 
several reasons, one of them being 
the cover designed by Wendel Roos. 
Sides are a specia] white print with 
an all-over floral pattern in gray, 
back is green pyroxylin fabric 
stamped in black ink with type and 
some typographical flourishes. Top 
stain is black. The book, over 650 
pages long, is heavy for an 8vo, and 
the Baskerville face (11 on 12) is 
suitable. Chapters, which begin with 
a two-line initial, are without num- 
bers or title; there is no running 
head, and folios are centered at the 
bottom. Ornaments on the well-de- 
signed title page are similar to those 





used on the backbone, but there is no 
other unifying mark. Interesting is 
the placing of the colophon in its old 
position at the back. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, by W. L. 
Hart. D.C. Heath and Company. 
Manufactured at the Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass. Most of the ‘arts 
known::to designers were employed to 
clarify this book for the student; bold- 
face, italics, indentation, and three 
sizes of Mono No. 8 Modern type. 
The logarithmic tables are legibly set 
with plenty of white space and guide 
lines. Title page is simple. Binding 
is the usual brown vellum, with blind 
stamping on front and imitation gold 
leaf on the spine, all with the char- 
acteristic academic plainness. The 
volume fills the textbook requirements 
of remaining open at any page. 
Headbands are attached. 


REMODELLING AND ADAPTING THE 
SMALL Houss, by Eberlein & Tarpley. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Manufac- 
tured by Quinn & Boden Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. Designed by Edward 
Stratton Holloway. A harmoniously 
planned book of generous dimensions 
(7 x 10% over all), with 127 well 
placed halftone and line illustrations, 
printed on a bright natural super- 
calendered stock. Type face is 11 pt. 
Linotype Caslon (26 x 44 picas), with 
wide margins. Italic swash caps and 
a simple rule suggestive of house 
bricks are used on title page and 
chapter titles, and italic running 
heads preserve the artistic feeling of 
the whole. And the binding suggests 
the exterior of a house: bright yellow 
natural-finish cloth, stamped with 
type and line drawing of two houses 
in green ink (these might have been 
more subtly arranged), and top stain 
of green. Rough front and foot 
edges fit in with the architectural 
spirit of this fine book. 


TAPESTRY: THE MIRROR OF CIVILIZA- 
TION, by Phyllis Ackerman. Oxford 
University Press. Manufactured at 
the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 
Grace W. Allen’s cover design forms 
an interesting introduction to this 
tall artistic 8vo. It is a simple ara- 
besque placed high on the spine below 
the lettering, all stamped on the crim- 
son natural-finish cloth in genuine 
gold leaf. Title page is quiet, with 
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a grape-cluster ornament and outline 
lettering for decoration. The use of 
Baskerville 11 on 12 on the well-mar- 
gined text pages gives a splendid mass 
effect for a book on art, but the 3- 
line chapter initials seem too bold. 
There are 48 halftone plates bound 
together at the end of the book; these 
are of various sizes, mostly placed the 
same distance from the top of the 
page: Wouldn’t they be more con- 
venient if placed in the book opposite 
the page that each illustrates? 


THE Far Horizon, by Henry W. 
Lanier. Alfred A. Knopf. Manufac- 
tured by The Haddon Craftsmen, 
Camden, N. J. As we neglected to 
mention in our review last month, this 
modernistic book was designed by S. 
R. Jacobs. 


THE First WorLD War, edited by 
Laurence Stallings. Simon & Schus- 
ter, Inc. Printed by offset lithogra- 
phy by Mortimer & Walling; bound 
at H. Wolff Estate, New York. This 
striking 4to was submitted by the 
publishers for review “because of the 
unusual type of book both editorially 
and typographically.” Except for 
front and back matter, it is composed 
entirely of bleed illustrations (one to 
three per page) printed in black ink, 





Manufacturers of bindery and print- 
ing machinery and progressive book 
manufacturers will feel relieved to 
learn that the government does not 
propose to adopt a drastic “thumbs 
down”’ policy in respect to the installa- 
tion of new equipment. While one 
of the principal objectives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act is to 
increase employment—and there is no 
disputing the fact that modern equip- 
ment requires fewer operatives to pro- 
duce a given job than does obsolete 
machinery—the government realizes 
that to ban modernization would 
amount to a return to the Dark Ages. 

The official attitude of the govern- 
ment was made plain recently by Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery Act 
Administrator, in his reply to this 
question put to him by members of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
and National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors: 

“There have been statements to the 
effect that your policy might discour- 
age modernization in plants. Is there 
anything in that?” 

“No,” was General Johnson’s reply. 
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with brief captions. 
bold sans-serif caps large enough not 
to be lost, are placed so as to balance 
the page, sometimes in margins, some- 
times in narrow mortises in the half- 


These, set in 


tones. Otto Kurth’s title page and 
cover design are simple, strong, and 
military; the book is bound in black 
buckram with lettering and _ line 


New Equipment Under the N. R. A. 


“T think that the necessary installa- 
tion of new equipment should go for- 
ward. If you stopped inventiveness 
and progress, that would be very stu- 
pid.” The Genera] assured the in- 
quirers that it was not the intention 
of the government “to stop economic 
progress.” 


ConsIDERABLE comment was 
aroused last month by an editorial on 
this subject in PRINTING NEws, affili- 
ated publication to BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, which read as follows: 

“We believe that General Johnson’s 
position will find warm support. Be- 
cause of the emphasis being laid on 
reemployment, it is obvious that he 
does not wish to push the new equip- 
ment subject to the fore. But his re- 
marks to the business editors indicate 
clearly that he realizes that modern- 
ization of plant equipment is bound 
to figure in the new economic picture, 
once the Codes of Fair Competition of 
the various industries begin to oper- 
ate under the provisions of the Re- 
covery Act. 


drawing of a-rifle startlingly stamped - 


in white foil. On the full trim edges 
the gray ends of the. illustrations are 
in keeping with the general spirit of 
this war book. 


THE TALE OF CHICAGO, by Edgar 
Lee Masters. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Manufactured at the Van Rees Press, 
New York. A substantial 8vo, of 
which the outstanding characteristics 
are a large type page (26 x 41 picas), 
double-width paragraph indentations, 
and large space between chapter 
heads and text. Type face is 12 pt. 
Caslon leaded 1 pt. The book is uni- 
fied by a conventional flower motif 
used as a rule above chapter head- 
ings and on the incisive title page, 
as a single ornament on the half- 
title, and repeated three times on the 
backbone. The binding is a rust- 
colored smooth-finish pyroxylin fabric, 
blank on the front, stamped in black 
ink and imitation roll gold leaf on 
the spine. Top stain is golden yellow, 
and end-papers are an ivory tinted 
stock printed in brown ink with half- 
tones showing views of Chicago in 
1820 and today. The general impres- 
sion is of a modestly and soberly de- 
signed book, for which credit can be 
given to Werner Helmer. 

—D. M. G. 


“With the unemployment reduced by 
the fixing of compulsory maximum 
hours of labor, a ban on installation 
of modern equipment would be about 
as ridiculous as making a motorist ob- 
serve the speed limits by smashing all 
but the low gear of his car. The re- 
turn in employment and business will, 
we believe, be accompanied by a new 
spirit of enterprise that will create 
new wants and a demand for greater 
production. Modern equipment will, 
therefore, be required to offset the re- 
duced hours of labor. 

“To forbid the insta!lation of mod- 
ern equipment would be to give the 
plant now properly equipped a most 
unfair advantage over those owner: 
desirous of making their shops up-to- 
date. With fixed hours and wages 
which must be observed by all, the 
printer who, by reason of obsolete 
equipment, would be compelled to 
spend extra hours in typesetting, in 
make-ready, in running his presses, 
would be forced to the wall. And we 
do not believe this is contemplated by 
the Government.” 
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THE BOOKBINDERS’ 
PROPOSED CODE 


contains the following provision: 


“In the case of replacement equipment, the Administrator 
shall have the power to arrange for the scrapping or other 
disposal of the equipment displaced.” 


The evident intention of this provision is to discourage the 
marketing of obsolete and “worn-out” machinery,— which is 
a scourge in any industry. 


We are pleased to say that Oversewing Machines are unknown 
on the market as “used machines”. Once purchased, they 
serve their allotted years faithfully and with entire satisfaction. 


When a replacement becomes necessary, this company takes 
in the “used machine” on liberal terms in part-payment for 
a new Oversewing Machine. Also this company assumes full 
responsibility for keeping each such “worn-out” machine off 
the market, and out of competition with properly equipped 
binderies. 


We pledge our adherence to the Code as adopted. 


OVERSEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


368 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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HEN the books printed by 

\ \ Johannes Gutenberg were 

first exhibited to the world, 
the inventor was in danger of being 
held by the authorities under the 
charge of practicing black magic, of 
producing manuscript books at an un- 
holy speed. “It is a well established 
fact,” Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt 
writes in “Five Centuries of Book 
Design, A Survey of Styles in the 
Columbia Library” (issued as a re- 
print from the Columbia University 
Quarterly), “that the early printed 
books, the incunabula of the fifteenth 
century, are to be considered as the 
immediate followers and imitators, if 
not counterfeiters, of late medieval 
manuscripts.” 

By a careful examination of books 
in the library of Columbia University, 
the author of the essay has concisely 
traced the history ‘of typographic 
style in books from the days when 
printing was an imitation of handi- 
craft to the day when it constitutes 
one of the greatest industries in the 
world. 

The great number of printing types 
used during the fifteenth century 
turns out to be simply a reflection 
of the variety of writing hands. In 
Germany, Roman type came into use 
early and frequently.. The English 
book hand of the manuscripts was 
preserved in the types used in the 
printing of fifteenth-century English 
books, which show also a Flemish in- 
fluence. But it was in Italy that Ro- 
man type got its greatest impetus. 
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Down the Decades Has Come to Us the Beauty 


of the Book. 


Its Modern Garb Is the Product of 


Generations of Designers. 


Five Centuries 


of 


BOOK 
DESIGN 


In Italy, too, excellent work was 
done in Gothic letters and in several 
transitional forms between Roman 
and Gothic. According to Dr. Leh- 
mann-Haupt, Roman printing type 
developed from Italian humanistic 
writing of the fifteenth century. From 
this source came the definite combin- 
ation of capital and “lower case” let- 
ters. 


Venetian printers brought Roman 
letter design to an unsurpassed per- 
fection, and influenced every new de- 


a author of the article re- 
viewed here has been Cura- 
tor of the Department of Rare 
Books at Columbia University 
since September, 1930, and In- 
structor in Book Production in 
the School of Library Service 
since February of that year. Af- 
ter studying at the Universities 
of Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfurt, 
where he received his doctorate 
in 1927, Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
was for some time assistant cur- 
ator of the Gutenberg Museum 
in Mainz. 

This survey will be of interest 
to all who have a hand in the 
typographic arrangement of 
books. It is, as the author says, 
nothing more than a presenta- 
tion of viewpoints, but a good 
many important facts are 
brought to light. 


sign of Roman type up to the present 
day. Among these early printers was 
the famous Aldus Manutius (1450- 
1515), inventor of Italic type, who 
“did more in his day to bring the 
book to the position it now takes in 
the intellectual life of the western 
world than did any individual printer 
after him.” He introduced pocket edi- 
tions of the classics and several in- 
novations in binding technique. 

Italy’s pre-eminence in printing 
achievement did not survive the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. Already 
the artists and scholar-printers of 
France were coming to the fore, but 
there a vernacular French Gothic type 
held out against Roman faces for a 
long while. When France did absorb 
the Italian Renaissance style, it trans- 
lated it into “that standard pattern 
of design which eventually was passed 
on to the other countries of the 
Western World.” 


Tue “coming of age of the book” 
is illustrated in the title page repro- 
duced here. “Only a very small step.” 
says the author, “was necessary 10 
develop the ‘modern’ design out of 
such a layout. The one really old- 
fashioned feature is the woodcut in- 
itial at the beginning of the top line. 
If one imagines this gone and, instead, 
a somewhat reduced cut in the mid- 
dle of the page, the familiar-looking 
title-page is established.” 

By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, copper engraving was the gener- 
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“The Discoverie of Guiana”, design- 
ed and executed at the Cuneo Studio, 
Chicago,by Leonard Mounteney. The 
leather is blue French levant morocco, 
and the compass is inlaid with light 
blue and grey morocco, hand tooled 
in gold. The rules extending from the 
compass give an appropriate im- 
pression of distance. Below: “Jean 
des Figues”, an original binding by 
Peter Franck, Gaylordsville, Con- 
necticut. The design itself is square- 
ly geometric, the idea of figs being 
carried out only in the colors: dark 
green inlays on citron-colored 
morocco. 
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Left: A spirited binding by Lanoe, catching both the humor and savagery of the sea by the use of 
curved lines in water, hull, sails and clouds. Rules sharply define the picture. Right: “L'Abbesse 
de Castro”, bound by Canape and Corriez in violet morocco, with violet inlays and gold tool- 
ing. An abstract design of great delicacy, with the flavor of the last century. Note the harmony 


of the spine and front patterns. 


SOLAR. 


SIZED ROLL GOLD 


A thing of beauty pleases day after day, from one end 
of the zodiac to the other. Beauty means many things, 
but not the least are luxuriance, brilliance, and distinction. 
Such qualities—requisite in a gift binding whether for a 
diary or a ten-volume set—are apparent in these diaries, 
bound and edge-gilded with taste by the Knickerbocker 
Leather Novelty Company. And luxuriant, brilliant, and 
distinctive qualities are the essence of fine gold leaf 


products. 


In SOLAR SIZED ROLL GOLD and SOLAR EDGE GOLD 
these features are combined with the other necessities— 
economy and permanence. SOLAR SIZED ROLL GOLD 
can be used on any imitation leather without sizing. It 


leaves clean, clear impressions with a lasting lustre. 


SOLAR GOLD LEAF €9O,z 


MANUFACTURERS OF SIZED ROLL GOLD AND GOLD LEAF 
443 Glenmore Avenue Phone: APplegate 6-8510 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BREHMER BOOK SEWING MACHINE 


A modern straight-needle machine of rugged 
construction, adaptable for sewing books of 
every character. 


Performs all the styles of sewing in general 
use, and in addition presents a special "off and 
on" method of sewing which eliminates unde- 
sirable back-swell on India and other thin 
paper books. 
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Among the many new features is an Automa- 
tic Cutting Device which cuts the threads be- 
tween sewn books and effects a saving of as 
much as 50°% on many jobs. 


All BREHMER machines are soundly designed 
and constructed and embody 50 years of prac- 
tical experience. 


For full particulars, spare parts, and service 
write to 


KARL KRAUSE U. S. CORPORATION 


121 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ally accepted medium for illustration. 


Germany staunchly resisted the 
Venetian influence; the Roman type 
maintained there during most of the 
sixteenth century had a typically 
northern character, bold and much 
heavier than Italian type. 


Let us to return to England. Here 
the development of printing in the 
sixteenth century shows an influence 
half German and half French, with 
the majority of books being done in 
“black-letter” Gothic. A low standard 
prevailed during the next hundred 
years, and around 1700 there appeared 
the style of title-page which greatly 
influenced the typography of colonial 
America. 


Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century in France appears a sugges- 
tion of the splendid development of 
illustrated books of the next century. 
Although the engravings are poor, the 
type design commences to acquire an 
admirable lightness. As for Spain, the 
Gothic types so popular before were 
by this time being superseded by 
Roman and Italic faces. German print- 
ing followed the general trend of the 
times. 


Tue decorative trend of the Rococo 
period was matched in typography by 
the Fournier family of type-designers 
and typographers in Paris, in the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. 
But John Baskerville (1706-1775) of 
Birmingham was helping to initiate 
a movement toward great simplicity; 
this began with a vogue of classicistic 
style, with a severe simplification of 
title-pages and more openly set-up 
columns throughout the book. “The 
most characteristic and lasting result 
was a new type face, developed toward 
the end of this period by Bodoni in 
Italy and the Didots in France. It was 
rapidly taken over by all printers of 
the western world.” 

In England the movement over- 
shadowed the achievement of William 
Caslon, who, says Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt, was forgotten by 1800. Ele- 
ments of the classical style survived 
all through the last century, at the 
beginning of which were introduced 
a number of new illustrative pro- 
cesses. 


The confusion of taste that charac- 
terized the middle of the nineteenth 
century culminated in the “typo- 





graphical horrors of the eighties.” 

The author’s researches have’ con- 
vinced him that William Morris (1834- 
1896) was not the first, but the last 
and most successful of the nineteenth- 
century printers to “revive” the art of 
printing by applying the style of an 
earlier period to modern books. His 
arrangements at the Kelmscott Press 
of pages, type design, borders, and 
woodcuts are conceived after the spirit 
of the fifteenth century. The same 
spirit moved Cobden-Sanderson and 
Emery Walker of the Doves Press, 
the book of which, produced at the 
beginning of the present century, 
stand out as the first really modern 
conceptions. The Ashendene Press, 
which worked in the same medium, is 
still functioning. 

Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s confession is 
revealing: 

“As one approaches in time and 
place the point from which the pres- 
ent survey has been undertaken,” he 
concludes, “a confusing variety of 
performances becomes evident. It is 
practically impossible to distinguish 
what will appear to a future reviewer 
as the leading trend of today’s pro- 
duction.” 


Making the Young Reader 
‘‘Bookmaking Conscious’ 


7E can say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that in a few years 
from now there will be more business 
than ever before for publishers, book- 
binders, and everyone else connected 
with the making of books. The reason 
is that the juvenile reader is being 
cultivated more diligently than ever 
before. Of course we’ve had books for 
juveniles for many years, but the sales 
appeal was directed primarily to 
Father or Mother who actually had to 
buy the book. But now the interest of 
the child himself is being aroused even 
before publication. 


An interesting sales promotiona! 
idea that has been used for some time 
by the Junior Literary Guild is the 
issuance of “Young Wings; the Maga- 
zine of the Boys’ and Girls’ Own Book 
Club.” In this periodical appear the 
names of such contributors as Ellis 
Parker Butler, Louis Andrews Kent, 
Dr. Isadore Lhevinne, Thomas Hibben, 
Lois Donaldson, Mathilde Ritter—to 
mention those writing for one issue. 
“Young Wings” goes further than de- 
veloping the interest of young people 
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in books; it is seeking to make them 
“bookmaking conscious.” An article in 
a recent issue by Margaret Lesser is 
of particular interest. 

In it Miss Lesser tells her young 
readers of how the book is made, how 
the colors for the binding are chosen, 
etc., how the designs are selected. She 
points out that months before the 
book is to be finished, the decision is 
made as to the kind of paper to be 
used which is best adapted to the illus- 
trations, the colors to be used for the 
endpapers, the design or die to be 
stamped on the cover. Describing in 
detail how selection of color is made, 
Miss Lesser writes: 
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IRST of all Mr. Weiner (Ed. 
J. Weiner of the Literary Guild man- 
ufacturing department) brings out a 
chart which he keeps for each mem- 
bership group, on which is listed each 
book in that group, with the color of 
cloth binding used, for of course Jun- 
ior Guild Members like variety on the 
outside of their books as well as in- 


side. Now suppose for example, that 
the book to be planned is ‘With Mikko 
Through Finland.’ The artist’s design 
for the jacket shows several silhouet- 
ted figures walking across the northern 
snow field with a banner of Northern 
Light streaming behind them. Imme- 
diately blue seems to be a fitting color 
for the cloth cover of the book. 

“A glance at the color chart shows 
that ‘Freddy the Detective,’ the pre- 
vious month’s book was bound 1n blue 
and that two months back ‘Black on 
White’ and ‘What Time Is It?’ had 
blue covers. But these two books were 
in a bright blue and ‘Freddy the De- 
tective,’ a turquoise blue, and so a 
cold gray-blue—the color of snow in 
twilight,—was chosen for the ‘Mikko’ 
binding, and because figures on 4 
landscape so often blend into the blue 
of twilight, it was decided to repeat 
the silhouette figures of the jacket in 
a dark blue ink on the cover, and the 
banner of Northern Lights in a flam- 
ing red. 


“In like manner, the color of 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Weights, grains 
and colors 
EITHER 
Whole skins or 


cut covers 


Sample books on request 
Manufactured by 


ER CO. 


201 McWHORTER ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


HICKOK New SR All Metal 
Ruling Machine 


This machine has revolutionized Pen Paper Ruling 
The output from it is from 100% to 200% greater 
than on the old style job Ruling Machine and of a 
higher quality. Some rulers tell us that with this SR 
machine feeding a sheet through twice, they can obtain 
greater output than feeding it through once on a Dual 
L Ruling Machine and obtain a better quality of work. 


Write for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine maxi- 
mum size sheet 24”’ wide and 28” long. No. 2 machine 
maximum size sheet 28’ wide and 32’’ long. Méini- 
mum sheet 5” x 5” 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


September, 1933 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 


and 


National Adhesives Corpn. 


announce 


A NEW AND 
UNIQUE 
SERVICE 


HE T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. is now 

acting as Sales Agent for MIKAH Book- 
binding Glues and Pastes. This alliance be- 
tween the foremost manufacturer of book- 
binding machinery and the world’s largest 
producer of adhesives introduces a new 
type of specialized service to the industry. 


Your Sheridan representative is familiar 
with your particular methods of operation, 
and is qualified and prepared to recom- 
mend specific MIKAH products for every 
phase of your machine or hand work. 


NATIONAL 
ADHESIVES 


Corporation 


Main Office: 820 Greenwich St., New York 


Sales Ageut to the Industry: 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
135 Lafayette St., New York 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


al 
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COMPREHENSIVE plan, in- 
A tended as a solution of the 
problem of used surplus ma- 
chinery, is one of the most significant 
provisions of the proposed Code of 
Fair Competition adopted by the 
new National Printing Equipment 
Association, Inc. The association, 
which has established offices at 38 
Park Row, New York, is composed of 
leading manufacturers of printing, 
bookbinding, and lithographing ma- 
chinery. In view of the emphasis 
placed upon the subject of machinery 
in the Code of Fair Competition 
adopted by the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute, the plan of the machinery 
manufacturers is of unusual interest 
to bookbinders. 

It provides for the organization of 
a sales organization to be known as 
the Printing Equipment Sales Cor- 
poration. According to the report of 
the committee which presented the 
plan, it would work something like 
this: 

When the printer or publisher buys 
new equipment and offers to trade in 
used equipment, this will be valued at 
not over a certain definite amount 
based on a fair and broad scale of 
valuation rates. The manufacturer 
or seller accepting the machinery in 
trade (1) will destroy it if it is in- 
capable of further economic produc- 
tion and thus prevent its re-entry into 
other business enterprises, or (2) if 
it still has economic value it may be 
taken back to the seller’s factory, re- 
built or reconditioned, and (3) the 
manufacturer will deal direct with his 
customers with only new, or factory 
rebuilt or reconditioned machinery, 
leaving the field for used machines 
open to the second-hand dealers. 


Ir the printer or publisher wishes 
to dispose of surplus equipment, or 
if there is a liquidation or auction 
sale, such equipment can be accepted 
by the new corporation which will 
issue, to the owner of the used 
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Manufacturers Seek Solution 


of Used Machinery Problem 


1 Sales Organization Would Take in Surplus Equipment 
and Issue Certificates of Value; Code Sets Terms of 
Sale, Fixing Down Payments and Settlement of Balance 


machinery and equipment, certificates 
for its agreed value. These cer- 
tificates will be negotiable among 
printers, dealers, or others who are or 
may be in the market to buy new 
machinery and equipment, and when 
they do make such purchase they can 
turn over to the seller these equip- 
ment certificates up to 10% of the 
purchase price of the new machinery 
and equipment. 

The manufacturers who honor these 
certificates of value will, when 
they receive them, send them to the 
Printing Equipment Sales Corpora- 
tion for cancellation. It is believed 
that this plan will work greatly to 
the advantage of those who dispose 
of their old machinery and equipment 
to dealers and to the manufacturers 
of the new machinery and equipment. 

Commenting on the plan, the com- 
mittee said: “Plant machinery asset 
value of printing and publishing 
plants would take on a more liquid 
aspect in the eyes of credit agencies, 
including banks, thereby, through 
greater forebearance by creditors, 
preventing forced sales of plants in 
need of assistance in times of stress. 

. . The hazards now affecting the 
price of printing through low invest- 
ment by the purchase of used ma- 
chinery, and thus low price, would be 
overcome.” 


A DRASTIC code of ethics is in- 
cluded in this code. Among those 
acts or practices deemed unfair com- 
petition under the code is the making 
of excessive trade allowances for 
products, for the purpose of securing 
competitive advantage. 

Under “Terms of Sale” it is stipu- 
lated that there must be a 25 per cent 
cash payment by purchaser, balance 
to be paid over 24 equal and con- 
secutive monthly payments repre- 
sented by purchase money notes or 
other forms of security, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of not less than 6 
per cent per annum. 


In the case of businesses estab- 
lished more than two years and with 
high credit standing, cash payments 
may be reduced to 15 per cent and 
balance to be paid in monthly install- 
ments over a period of three years. 
In the case of a newly established 
business (unless strong credentials 
of financial responsibility are pre- 
sented) down-payment shall be 33% 
per cent, with balance in monthly 
payments over two years. 

A basis for valuation for used 
machinery has been established, mak- 
ing allowances for depreciation. 

Other practices regarded as unfair 
competition are: 

Permitting purchasers to retain 
without charge machines or equip- 
ment or any part thereof for which 
an allowance has been made. 

Furnishing, without charge, in- 
spection, erection, adjustment, or 
other service for which a charge 
should ordinarily be made; or fur- 
nishing such services, etc., at less 
than an adequate and proper charge. 

Placing machines or equipment on 
trial or placing, loaning, or rent- 
ing equipment under optional sur- 
render conditions tantamount to trial; 
provided that it shall not be construed 
unfair trade practice to instal] newly 
developed machines or equipment in 
a customer’s plant for the purpose 
of testing their operation under prac- 
tical working conditions. 


Eastern Blue Book Out 


The new edition of the Eastern 
Printing Trades Blue Book, published 
by A. F, Lewis & Co., 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City, has been 
mailed to heads of firms in the graphic 
arts industries in the eastern states. 

The book lists printers, bookbinders, 
and other firms in the trade in the 
eastern territory, giving addresses, 
telephone numbers, names of officers 
and buyers, etc. There is also a direc- 
tory of standard paper brands, classi- 
fied directory, etc. 
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GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


Distributors 


“INTERLAKEN MILLS” Book Cloths 


Have you seen “ARCO,” the New Perfected Interlaken Waterproof Fabric for Bindings? It's a revela- 
tion! Resists vermin . . . cleaned with water . . . looks, feels, and works like Book Cloth. Will not crack or 
deteriorate. Samples ¢ are now available. 

When visiting the “World’s Fair’ call on us. 


St. Louis: 1515 Pine Street CHICAGO: 1335 W. LAKE STREET New York: 560 Broadway 


RICE IS A POOR PURCHASE 


. the man who buys for price alone 
* has made a Questionable Investment. 


COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF—23 KARAT 
has stood the acid economy test since 1892. 


W. H. COE MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 130 W. 42nd STREET ’ ’ PROVIDENCE, R. |.: 89 SHIP STREET 


Distinctive 


Photography 


Publishers know that a beautiful book 
means not only meticulous care in every 
operation of manufacture, but proper 
equipment as well. Criterion enables 
the book manufacturer to tell the story 
of his service in the most convincing 
and interesting of all ways—in pictures. 


A stamping machine, a folder, with 
highlights and shadows faithfully repro- 
duced, announces clearly to the pub- 
lisher: "| can give you a_ beautiful 
book." Let Criterion help your ma- 
chines tell their story to your custom- 
ers, just as Criterion helps publishers 6o 
tell their story to the reading public. 


Courtesy Art Gravure Co. 


22 West 30th St., N. Y. C., Telephone BOG. 4-5347 


September, 1933. 





New Bookmaking Courses Now Featured 


at Columbia University 


OLUMBIA University is taking 
steps to extend its instruction 
facilities to persons interested in the 
graphic arts, according to announce- 
ment by Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, 
curator of the Rare Book Department. 
A Winter and a Spring Session are 
planned on “The Arts of the Book; 
Appreciation of Printing.” In the 
Winter Session one of the featured 
courses will be the “History of Book- 
making,” which will be taught by Dr. 
Lehmann-Haupt. This course will be 
a genera] review of the entire history 
of book production, planned for the 
librarian as well as for anyone with a 
practica’ interest in the production 
of books. A survey of the origins of 
writing, of illumination in the Middle 
Ages will prepare for a better under- 
standing of the invention and develop- 
ment of printing. Paper making and 
binding will be considered, the history 
of type faces taken up, etc. Regular 


class meetings will be supplemented by 
visits to important special collections. 

In the Winter Session also will be a 
course on “Typography and the Prep- 
aration of Material for Printing and 
Publishing,” taught by John Clyde 
Oswald, managing director of the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association. 
Other fine arts subjects are included in 
this course, which will be continued 
in the Spring Session. 


In the Spring Session one of the 
courses will be in “Modern Book- 
making.” Dr. Lehmann-Haupt will be 
instructor of this course which is de- 
signed to offer a complete survey of 
contemporary bookmaking problems. 
A study of each important phase of 
manufacturing will be followed by a 
careful examination of careful coordi- 
nation. Well printed American and 
European books will be studied. Stu- 
dents will also acquire a working 





"The Dolphin" Makes Its 
First Appearance 


The Dolphin is the name of a new 
monthly publication which will be is- 
sued by the Limited Editions Club. 
It is designed to give information to 
buyers of limited and exclusive edi- 
tions. The first edition is limited to 
1,200 copies, of which 600 are re- 
served for members. 

Contributors to the first issue in- 
clude Frederic W. Goudy, Paul Koch, 
A. W. Pollard, Dard Hunter, Ignatz 
Wiemeler, Carl Purington Rollins, and 
Hugo Steiner-Prag. 

Some of the titles in the first issue 
will be: “The Designing of a New 
Type Face,” “The Making of Type,” 
“Margins in Books,” “Formats and 
Sizes,” “The Hand Press,” “Inks for 
Printing,” “The Reproductive Pro- 
cesses”. 


Dan. Abrams Will Handle 
Bookbinders' Supplies 


Announcement has been made by 
Daniel Abrams that he has started 
in business for himself, specializing 
in bookbinding supplies and ruling 
equipment. He has opened offices at 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Abrams is now acting as man- 
ufacturers’ agent and representative 
for a number of lines widely used in 
the bookbinding industry. Among the 
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knowledge of the current literature on 
book production. 


Dr. Lebmann-Haupt will also in- 
struct a class in “Bookbinding.” This 
course is described as aiming “to meet 
the need of the book designer, libra- 
rian and collector for a general intro- 
duction to the technical, historical, 
and aesthetic aspects of book binding, 
A discussion of technical methods is 
followed by an historical survey of the 
techniques, materials, and styles of 
decoration used in the past. The study 
of contemporary binding problems in- 
cludes both machine binding and hand 
binding, followed by a review of 
modern trade binding in this country 
and abroad.” 


A course in “Book Illustration,” 
which will be in charge of Dr. Frank 
Weitenkamp, will follow, in a gen- 
eral way, the development of the re- 
productive processes. Emphasis is 
placed throughout on the principles of 
harmonious bookmaking, illustrated 
with numerous examples showing how 
the principles have been applied in 
various European countries and the 
United States. 





items which he will handle are fancy 
leathers, size gold in sheets and 
rolls, roll leaf, tissue leaf and trans- 
fer color rolls, ruling pens, ruling 
colors, inks, etc. 


Mr. Abrams has been associated 
with the bookbinding supply business 
for some 35 years. 


Loring & Mussey Issue 


First Publication 


“The Ravenelle Riddle,” by E. Best 
Black, brought out late last month, is 
the first production of the new pub- 
lishing firm of Loring and Mussey. 

Percy Loring is sales manager for 
A. C. Boni and J. Barrows Mussey 
formerly was in the editorial depart- 
ment of that company. He was also 
connected at one time with Harper & 
Bros. Offices of Loring and Mussey 
are at 248 E. 57th Street, New York 
City. 


Alto Supply Co. Settled 


In New Quarters 


Alto Supply Co., bookbinders’ sup- 
plies, is now settled in new, more 
modern quarters at 70 Fulton Street, 
New York. The telephone number is 
BEekman 3-8556. The firm, which 
carries a full line of glues, canvas, 
ducks, and other bindery materials, 
was formerly located at 12 Spruce 
Street. 

Walter J. Altonen is proprietor. 


Government Printing Office 
Graduates Apprentices 


A modest but attractive yearbook 
has been issued to commemorate the 
graduating exercises of the Class of 
1933 of the Apprentice School, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Of the 
27 graduates, the following specialized 
in bookbinding: Joseph G. Ferrier, 
Norman E. Hicks, and Francis J. 
Kenny. 

A foreword expresses the apprecia- 
tion of the class for the efforts of 
George H. Carter, Public Printer, “for 
his intense devotion to the cause of 
youth and for his persistence in cham- 
pioning good citizenship among those 
studying the various crafts.” 

Gratitude is also expressed to John 
Greene, Deputy Public Printer, for 
“his excellent supervision of the ac- 
tivities of the school,” and to the in- 
structors: Elwood Moorhead, produc- 
tion manager; Frank M. Boller, Na- 
thaniel G. Watts, Merton R. Barnes, 
and Mrs. Pauline K. Dodge. 

The cover of the program and year- 
book and photographs of all the grad- 
uates were produced by the offset 
process. The cover design is the mar- 
bled style. ; 


A. F. Dietrich Co. Moves 

The A. F. Dietrich Company, paper 
ruling inks, have removed their office 
from St. Louis, Mo., to 2800 S. Craw- 
ford Avenue, Chicago. Telephone 
number is Lawndale 8603. 
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The Leading 
Teachers oft 


Hand Binding 


GERTRUDE STILES 
With National Library Bindery Co. 
1766 East Thirty-Third Street 
East Cleveland, O. 


BEATRICE A. WILSON 
2105 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITH DIEHL 
455 East Fifty-First Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ELEANORE VAN SWERINGEN 


48 East Forty-Ninth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


* 
HELEN HASKELL NOYES 


77 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 








MUNYER 


ELECTROTYPES 
Excel for Book Work! 


With a background of twelve years’ 
conspicuous success in making 
plates for bookwork—with the 
friendship and ever-growing pat- 
ronage of some of New York’s lead- 
ing publishers to testify to the 
quality of our plates—itis with real 
justification that we ask an oppor- 
tunity to figure on YOUR require- 
ments, 


Won’t you give us a ring (STagg 
2-6653) and ask our representative 
to call? 


A. E. Munver Exvecrroryrime Co. 
Makers of 
“Better Printing Plates” 
60 BROADWAY ::  :: BROOKLYN 


Ad. Says: Rome was not built in a day, but the greater osistllee 


part burned in a night.” It requires years of earn: 
est effort to build a good reputation for quality in products, excellence 
in service, and integrity in transactions. This reputation can be under- 
mined in a day or a night by an inferior product, negligence, or a single 
act of discourtesy. One detrimental remark can do more damage than 
twenty commendations can offset. Nero has been remembered through 
the Ages for his infamy. Eighty-four years of keeping faith with our 
customers is the rock on which our reputation rests. Every STAR 
Adhesive carries the Bingham guarantee of quality. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


& MX % 





406 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 131 Colvin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 980 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 


Established 1840 
BOOKBINDER’S MATERIALS 


Ledger Brand American Russia 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
raat SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
Distributors KERATOL (IMITATION LEATHER) 
SUPERIOR BINDERS BOARD 


September, 1933 





How Does the Code Affect 


Your Business? 
(Continued from page 12) 

the Government wants to accomplish 
three things with them: (1) To stop 
the exploitation of labor and to give 
everybody a chance to make at least 
a half-way decent living. (2) To 
stop cut-throat wages being used as 
a means of cut-throat prices. (3) To 
increase purchasing power of the 
workers in every industry, because 
without adequate purchasing power, 
neither our own industry nor any 
other can really recover. 

“The minimum wage in the Code 
will hardly be a pampering wage. It 
will not apply to most of the people 
employed. In order to be fair to all 
employees, those doing the same kind 
of work will be entitled, as a mini- 
mum, to equivalent standards of liv- 
ing. This isn’t only a matter of fair- 
ness—it is very important in our 
national recovery in order to help all 
industries. Unless all industries pro- 
vide proper living standards, more 
than bare subsistence, people will not 
be able to buy books. That is why 


our industry must campaign for 
equivalent living standards, not only 
in book manufacturing but in all 
other industries. 


“That means that classifications of 


the various operations and operators 


will have to be determined and mini- 
mum schedules worked out for each. 
This can be done after the general 
Code is adopted.” 


66 
W i we be forbidden to buy 
new machinery?” 


“No. If any action is not found 
to be unfair, or against the best in- 
terests of the industry, it will not 
be forbidden. 

“We must remember that many of 
our present troubles are due to over- 
capacity. Some of this over-capacity, 
it is true, is imaginary—the machines 
are obsolete. 

“Under the Code, when a member 
wants to buy a new machine, he will 
be given every chance of presenting 
his case to the Administrator and, 
if necessary, to the Directors. Every 
case will be considered on its own 





Chicago Binders Heartened by 
Recent Develpments; See 
Upward Trend in Trade 


At a special meeting of the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders Club of Chicago 
on August 16, at which the full mem- 
bership was present, the probable ef- 
fects of the Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute Code were discussed. Five 
new members were admitted, and, 
according to Secretary Hyman Roth, 
additional members were expected to 
sign up within the next few weeks. 

Business has begun to show an up- 
ward turn during the past two 
months, said Mr. Roth, and in general 
there is a growing spirit of optimism 
among members. 

It is expected that special meetings 
will continue to be held during the 
next few weeks in order to take care 
of further developments of the code. 

Some good times have been sand- 
wiched in amid all the stirring events 
of the past few months, in the form 
of several all-day outings at nearby 
country clubs. 

The latest of these golf tourna- 
ments was held August 5. Over sixty 
members and guests competed for the 
prizes. The low gross silver cup went 
to Lloyd Spinner, son of Isidore 
Spinner, president of the club. It 
was donated by the Stolp-Gore Com- 
pany. G. J. Aigner, of the G. J. 
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Aigner Company, won the low net 
trophy offered by the Nygren-Dahly 
Company. On September 9 the last 
golf tournament of the season will be 
held at the Twin Orchards Golf 
Course. 


Baltimore Binders Enthusiastic 
Over New Credit Program 

The new credit plan adopted by the 
Bookbinders and Paper Rulers Group 
of the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men, details of which were published 
in the last issue of BOOKBINDING Mac- 
AZINE, seems to be working out excel- 
lently, according to reports at the end 
of the first month it has been in opera- 
tion. 

Those who are interested in the plan 
point out that not only is it fair to the 
members and the group but to their 
customers, who have long wished to 
see a policy of credits adopted which 
would not penalize the buyers who pay 
their bills promptly. The granting of 
long term credits to some firms 
amounts, in effect, to financing unfair 
competition, in the view of these cus- 
tomers. 


Personnel of New Liveright 
Publishing Corporation 
Liveright Publishing Corp., 31 West 


47th Street, New York City, has 


merits, but with reference to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


“Since greater efficiency among the 
plants will be encouraged, moderniza- 
tion will be encouraged; but there is 
a vast difference between moderniza- 
tion and the haphazard installing of 
new equipment which we have had 
in the past. We intend to cooperate 
with the machinery and equipment 
manufacturers on an orderly program 
of mechanization and modernization.” 


“When will this plan go into effect?” 


“The Institute is already in action. 
There are still big jobs to be done in 
organizing the administrative staif 
and in setting up the machinery for 
enforcing the Code. There is also a 
great deal of work to be done in 
gathering the necessary facts for 
presentation in Washington. 


“The Code will go into official ef- 
fect two weeks after it is approved 
by President Roosevelt. The first ad- 
ministrative bulletin sent out presents 
interpretations of the Code which give 
some definite ideas of what not to do 
in the meantime.” 





taken over the business of Liveright, 
Ine, of the same address, which was 
sold at auction recently. 

Samuel Fine is president of the new 
company. Among those associated 
with him are T. R. Smith, editorial; 
Arthur Pell, business; and James Col- 
lins, sales; all formerly with Live- 
right, Inc. 


Many New Firms Admitted to 
Membership in E. B. A. 


Many new members have been ad- 
mitted to the Employing Bookbinders 
of America by virtue of their having 
joined the Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. The companies, which include 
some nationally prominent edition as 
well as pamphlet binderies, are: 


Edwin Allen Co., Chicago, Ill.; Book- 
craft Industries, Chicago, Ill.; Coun- 
try Life Press, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Dess & Talan Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Hamilton Printing Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; Lancaster Press, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; Maple Press, York, Pa.; New 
Method Bindery, Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Rademaekers & Sons Co., Newark, N. 
J.; Geo. H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Shoemaker & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Trade Bindery, New York, N. Y.; Tri- 
angle Bindery, Detroit, Mich.; Wal- 
dorf Bindery, St. Paul, Minn.; L. A. 
Wells Bindery, Waltham, Mass. 
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SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER /[¢ 
“the best end sheet made”’ : 


Custom built to insure profitable 
production and a perfect product. 


Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y. J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. Schuylkill Paper Company 





ON MY WAY TO 
NEW YORK AND 
THE PICCADILLY 


. best hotel | know! 


Near everything, just The Uniformity of Swift’s Gold Leaf 
200 feet from Broad- Is Insured By Mechanical Beating .in 
way. Modern, hospit- Precision-Built Machines . . . 


eo sheet of Swift’s Gold Leaf is exactly. alike. Ex- 
bl d f b] actly alike wd Bocoag sepa he alike in weight. Exactly 
a e, anacom orta 2. alike in thic . This means perfect blending when 
leaves are butte ~" perfect uni iformit = — and -— 
° sence of pin holes and thin spots. mber 

Like the Manager, two sheets of hand-beaten lea are EVER e exactly alike. 

Swift’s leaf is “ALWAYS HEAVIER”. No higher 

: ice . . . specify Swift’s Gold Leaf on t when 
/ like the rates —$2.50 pine int your et ner 


single, $3.50 double, 
for a room with bath! 


THE HOTEL - 


PICCADILLY 


45th St. « W. of Broadway » New York 
Wm. Madlung, Mng. Dir. 


10 LOVE LANE + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Inquire of your Supply House about 


Portland 


and 
Perfection 


Continuous Guard 


for making books flat-opening 


September, 











The Spotlight on 
Book Finishing 
(Continued from page !8) 


lems that we have ever encountered. 
One of the large eastern manufactur- 
ers who specializes in ice cream con- 
tainers contemplated producing large 
quantities of a small-sized ice cream 
cup. Inasmuch as the lid was to be 
lithographed in four colors, it was not 
possible to produce this part on the 
automatic machines which are ordi- 
narily used. 

The specifications of this job were 
most unusual. This lid was to be 
placed over the cupful of ice cream, 
so it was necessary to put a parch- 
ment paper liner over the lithograph- 
ing to prevent the ice cream from 
coming in contact with the ink. 


However, it was also necessary for 
the lithographing to be plainly visible 
when once the cap was removed from 
the cup of ice cream. Consequently, 
the mounting specifications called for 
adhesive sufficiently tight to hold the 
transparent paper to the cap and yet 
of such a nature as to separate when 
once the cap was inserted on to the 
paper cup. 

Because of the automatic machinery 
used in assembling these cups, it was 
necessary that the cardboard cap be 
made to an accuracy of two-thou- 
sandths of an inch in diameter. The 
cap was to include a special tab where- 
by it could be pulled from the top 





pps operations which come 
within the category of fin- 
ishing probably number several 
hundred, and special treatment 
may be necessary for some 
types of work. Many are of 
such a specialized nature that 
the average bookbinding plant 
may not encounter them in the 
ordinary course of its work. 

In this article, the author 
gives an idea of some of the 
finishing problems which con- 
front the specialist. Some of 
the pointers given will be 
found of great value to those 
who aim to build up or get 
more profits from this end of 
their business. 

Mr. Wolfe recently delivered 
an address on the subject be- 
fore the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and 
illustrated some of the jobs by 
displaying sample sheets. 


of the cup, and was to be treated with 
a special pure-food paraffin. 


Ir was to be gathered forty-eight 
different kinds to a set and to be pro- 


Production Control Featured in Code of 


Book Paper Industry 


SERIOUS effort to control pro- 

duction is one of the most im- 
portant features in the Code of Fair 
Competition of the Book Paper Manu- 
facturing Division of the Paper and 
Pulp Industry. Article III of the 
Book Division’s Code provides for the 
study and formulation of plans “to 
equalize production in the Division 
with demand for its products and 
when so equalized thereafter to control 
production so that it shall continue 
to be equal to demand.” 

It is further provided that pending 
formulation of such a plan, “each 
member may, as of August Ist, 1933, 
build its stock of products manufac- 
tured for sale up to an amount equal 
in tonnage to the average of such of 
its stocks on August 1st for the years 
1926 to 1931 inclusive, after making 
due allowances for change in capacity 
since August 1, 1926.” 

It is further provided that “in prin- 
ciple, it is recognized that in this Di- 
vision all members should operate 
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their plants at a percentage of such 
member’s total capacity substantially 
equal to the percentage of capacity of 
the entire Division necessary to be op- 
erated to equal demand. This prin- 
ciple is to be recognized in the formu- 
lation of any control of production 
giving due weight to customer rela- 
tionships and the differences in con- 
tract and current markets.” 

Section 5 explains in detail what 
paper-making machines shall be in- 
cluded in determining capacity of the 
Division. 

The code makes provision for prin- 
ciples of uniform accounting, sales 
policies, etc., and then declares the 
following to be unfair trade practices 
and prohibited: 

Discrimination in price; secret re- 
bates; mismarking, misbranding or 
misrepresentation of goods; com- 
mercial bribery; inducing breach of 
contract; disparagements of competi- 
tors; enticement of competitor’s em- 
ployees; delivery not conforming to 


duced in quantities of one million per 
day. Because of the very 'arge quan- 
tity required, it was necessary to print 
a good many on a sheet. This job was 
run 432 up on a sheet size 44 x 60 
inches and the finishing operations 
were handled in full sheets. The total 
length of cutting edge in the dies with 
which we cut the full sheets ran over 
three hundred feet. 

This is certainly a perfect example 
of the advisability of calling in the 
finisher before proceeding with the 
printing layout. 

One of our jobs was a large run 
of jig-saw puzzles. The individual 
puzzle measured 15% x 20 inches and 
was run eight-up on a. sheet size 42 x 
64 inches. Due to the tremendous 
amount of cutting surface in the aver- 
age jig-saw puzzle, a great deal of 
difficulty has been previously encoun- 
tered in their manufacture. On this 
particular run, however, the printer 
called in the finisher before he did 
anything else. 

Each individual puzzle contained 
three hundred and twenty-five pieces, 
all of which are of the interlocking 
type. By laying out the job in a 
special manner, we could handle 
the die-cutting operations in several 
impressions but in large units, there- 
by effecting a great saving in the 
cost of the job and producing a much 
better puzzle than had been possible 
by the customary single-impression 
method. 





sample or order; blanket contracts; 
contracts lacking mutuality; special 
sales at a reduced price or other 
special inducement; changing terms of 
contract; deviation from standards; 
dumping of surplus products; making 
of false reports; guarantee to sell be- 
low a competitor’s price. 


Centenary Association Holds 
Annual Banquet in Phila. 


Firms in the bookbinding supply 
field were well represented at the an- 
nual banquet held this summer in 
honor of the Centenary Association of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 
delphia. The Centenary Association 
is composed of firms who have been 
in business at least a century. 

Among the companies in the book- 
binding supply field who are member: 
of this elite group are Shryock Bros., 
Inc., manufacturers of binders’ board, 
founded in 1790 and Hastings & Com- 
pany, manufacturers of gola leaf, 
founded in 1820. Another member, 
well known in the bookbinding trade, 
is William F. Murphy’s Sons, print- 
ers and stationers, founded in 1820. 
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Leading Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


“—TIAMERICAN 


rs BOOK BINDERY INC 


COMPOSITION ° PRINTING : BINDING 
5 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Edition Binders 


Only Highest Class Work 
Solicited 


Bush Terminal) Telephone 
Brooklyn Sunset 6-0056 


The Cornwall Press, Inc. 
426-428 West Broadway 


Edition Binding in Cloth and Leather 
Tel. Walker 5-812) New York 


@SH_WOLFF 


Book Manufacturers since 1893 


526 West 264% Street ~ New York 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


Photo Engraving Composition Electrotyping 
Printing Binding 
New York Office: Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. 
Manufacturing Plant: Camden, N. J. 


GRADY BOOKBINDING CO. 
Book Manufacturers 
Fine Cloth, Leather, and Padded Silk Bindings 
216-222 W. 18th St., New York City 
Chelsea 3-2814 


ALENTINE CO., INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


330 W. 42nd St. New York City 
September, 1933 


RAUNWORTH & CoO... 
UILDERS OF 2... 0622. - 
PA oak 6 6a ee ee 


60. BROADWAY BROOKIYN.NGY. STAGG 2-6800 


Book Manufacturing in Allits Branches 


AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


NEW ENGLAND 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 
Bookbinders 


Norwood Press Norwood, Mass. 


THE PLIMPTON PRESS 
' Complete Edition Work . 
NORWOOD - MASS. LAPORTE - IND. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OLDACH COMPANY 
EDITION BINDERS 


Established 1854 


525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MURPHY - PARKER COMPANY 
Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth 
Also Catalog 
Efficient Workmanship Prompt Service 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Textbook Press 
Scranton, Pa. 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 


TENNESSEE 


[| Complete book production ] 
KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. | 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales Agencies: 
578 Madison Ave. New York . 421 W. Erie St. Chicago 
4 
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Leading Book 


BALTIMORE 


MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 


OPTIC BINDERY 


High-Class Ledger and Blank-Book Bookbinders 
and Paper Rulers 
Manifold Work a Specialty 


19 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
VIRGINIA 


L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. 


Printers — Binders 
QUALITY + CAPACITY « SERVICE 


1506-22 North Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind 


BROWN 


Double 16, Double 24 and 
Double 32 


BOOK FOLDER 


with Christensen Pile Suction Feeder 


For full details and price write 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


We can furnish CONTINUOUS. or SUCTION PILE FEEDERS 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO AND MID-WESTERN 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 
Edition Book Manufacturers for Fifty Years 


A complete service from manuscript to bound book 


BROCK & RANKIN 


615-627 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ROBERT O. LAW COMPANY 


Printers and Binders Specializing in 
School Text Books 
2100 North Natchez Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN F.CUNEO COMPANY 


General Book Manufacturers 


2242 GROVE STREET CHICAGO 


MISSOURI 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
200-212 PINE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM 


Attorney-at-Law 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


103 Lafayette Street New York 
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SUPPLY HOUSES AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Louis W. Bergman 
487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always 
on Hand 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Bookbinders’ Leathers — Papers 
Interlaken Book Cloths 
New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


of New York, Inc. 
560 Broadway 


Every requirement for the 
Bookbinder 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976-4977 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


Bookbinders Supplies and 
Machinery 


Chicago St. Louis 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 
Walsh, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston 


Athol Artificial Leather—Interlaken 
Book Cloth—Brighten Roll Leaf— 
Leather and Binders Supplies. 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Binders Boards—Tar—Semi-Tar 
—Press—-Chip—News 
Specialties 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, Machinery 
and Equipment 
Boston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Marshall Son & Co., Corp. 
228 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fabrikoid — Interlaken Cloth 
Bookbinders’ Supplies 


September, 1933 


POST & FLOTO 


Est. 1895 
Importers of 
Bookbinders’' Leathers 
14 Reade St. New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


90 years of service to the 
Bookbinding Industry 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Leathers, Head Bands, Tapes, 


Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
DuPont Fabrikoid, etc. 


White, Son Company 
Importers of Fine Leathers 
Bookbinders' Materials 
12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


“Colonial” Interlaken Du Pont 
Binders’ Board Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Sam Cohen Machinery Corp. 
123 Greene St., New York City 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Safety Trimmers, Tape End Trimmers and 
Stripping Machines 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 


Chicago Office: 108 W. Harrison Street 
New York Office: 277 Broadway 
San Francisco Office: 51 Clementina St. 


De ipa stock of thoroughly 
overhauled Bookbinders 
Machinery 
REASONABLE PRICES—TERMS 
Hoffmann Machinery & Engraving Co. 


114 East 13th Street New York City 


* MARTIN MACHINERY ~ 
CORPORATION « - - 


Manufacturers Bookbinding Machinery 


136 Liberty St., New York 
RE ctor 2-9656 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette St., 
New York 


45 Years of Service 
to Binders 


Frank J. Spaeth 
BRASS DIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


232 Summer Street 


Telephone 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberty 3077 


C. STRUPPMANN & CO., INC. 
Main Office 
260 Manhattan Avenue, 
Union City, N. J. 
New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Rendering a complete brass engraving 
service 


Truart Reproduction Co. 
236 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Artists in Brass Dies 


United Engraving Works, Inc. 
Engraving of Distinction 


337 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Ine. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 
Flexible Papers 


Red—White—Black 
Back Lining—Red Rope 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 


(Established 1901) 
109 East 3lst Street 


New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


Imported and Domestic. Hand, Mould, & 
Machine Made. Plain, Colored, & Deco- 
rated. Text & Cover Papers. Skin & 
Paper Vellums & Parchments. 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 


692 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Flexible and Felt Papers—Leather- 
cloth, Flexfibre, Binders Board 


(Continued on following page) 
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BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


SCHUYL KILL 
LINING PAPER 


Gane Brothers & Co. of N. Y., Ine. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Co. 


Tamm & Company 


66-68 Duane Street 
New York City 


Bookbinding Papers 
of Distinction 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDEXING 
FOR THE TRADE 


JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 
WA Iker 5-5346 


HOLLAND BINDING TAPES 


GUMMED AND UNGUMMED 
IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 


Current Leaflet Showing Color 
Samples and Prices is Available 


GUMMED TAPE & DEVICES CO. 


Bush Terminal Building 7 - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boehner Stamper 
For Roll Leaf Stamping and Embossing 


Compact machine; great power, small 
effort; clean impressions; minimum waste 


IMPROVED BOEHNER BINDER CO. 
111 Fox Street Aurora, Ill. 


Longer Life for Leather Bindings 


tf if Vp Pint, $1 
TRADE Quart, $3 


LEATHER VITA COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. K, 15 West 47th St., New York 


Inquire of your Supply House about 


Portland 
Perfection 


Continuous Guard 
for making books flat-opening 


Memorial or Testimonial 


RESOLUTIONS 


Engrossed and Illuminated by hand on 
sheepskin in album form or to frame. 


ANGELO M. RASSU, Artist-Penman, 33 
Harold Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Telephone 4447. Correspondence solicited. 


SEABURY & CUSHMAN 


Successors to 


John E. Donallan & Co. 
12 South St. Boston, Mass. 
Economy Tape Cloths 
for Reinforcing 


TFRAR SPARRO 
TRANSPARENT SILK CHIFFON 


For Repairing and Preserving Books 
Manuscripts, Records. Send for Sample. 


FINE BOOK GILDING 
Gilt Edges Gilt Tops Red Under Gold 
Card Beveling for Book Boards 


R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO. 


42-44 Bond St., New York 


GRamercy 7-5629 





The Arts of the Book 
Old and New 


(Continued from page 22) 
is influenced by France, there is the 
tendency to produce only books bound 
in paper. Swedish books, it is stated, 


maintain a simple sturdiness. The 
contribution of Spain to book printing, 
while not large, is good; but Italy, on 
the average, produces a poor style of 
commercial book. Soviet Russia, prin- 
cipally through effective illustrations, 
has contributed some interesting ex- 
amples of an aggressive and telling 
style in printing. 

Turning to America, the writer de- 
scribes the influence of DeVinne as 
setting “a fine example of high stand- 
ards in the art of printing for the 
emulation of the younger generations.” 
His influence was felt especially in 
establishing high standards on work 
which involved large scale production. 
The work of Walter Gillis is also 
praised. He did not himself manufac- 
ture his printing but he planned it in 
every detail of typography, paper, 
printing and binding, and supervised 
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its production with painstaking care. 
Updike, he says, “stands alone 
in the making of beautiful books by 
the capable and tasteful use of type 
alone.” Bruce Rogers is described as 
“the most celebrated of the fine print- 
ers in America and his books are now 
the vogue among collectors, which has 
led to a sharp appreciation in the 
market value of the best which he 
has designed . .. He is a traditionalist 
at heart but he is also endowed with 
a sprightly inventiveness which has 
leavened the style of all his work.” 
The work of Carl Purington Rollins, 
Frederic Goudy, and Elmer Adler is 
also warmly applauded, while on the 
west coast John Henry Nash, Edwin 
Grabhorn, Taylor and Taylor, and the 
Johnson Brothers come in for praise. 


Among others who have done or are 
doing fine work in the book printing 
field are listed Porter Garnett, Spen- 
cer Kellogg, Jr., Clark Conwell, Wil- 
liam A. Kittredge, Will Ransom, A. N. 
McAllister, Douglas McMurtrie, the 
Roycroft Press, and the Kelmscott 
Press. 


Milwaukee Binders and Rulers 
Hold Successful Outing 

The important sunimer social event 
of Milwaukee binderydom was, of 
course, the summer picnic recently 
held at Lake Twelve by the Rulers & 
Binders & Manufacturing Stationers’ 
Association. 

Fred Clemens (Badger Ruling Co.), 
George Jaenecke (Commercial Print- 
ing Co.), and Charles Amrhein (Ser- 
vice Ruling Co.) were in charge of the 
affair. Henry Just (Giljohan Just 
Co.), is president of the Association. 


Novelty Bookbinding Co. Now 


in New Quarters 

Novelty Bookbinding Co. has re- 
moved its plant from 137 N. 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, to new and larger quar- 
ters at 40 N. 6th Street, where the en- 
tire fourth floor is occupied. The firm, 
which was established in 1920, does 
pamphlet and edition work, paper rul- 
ing, and finishing. 

Elias A. Balat is president of the 
company, H. Berkowitz vice-president, 
and Joseph Shenkman is secretary. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ WaNT Alps. . . 


FOR SALE 


GUMMED TAPES OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL QUALITY 

If interested in procuring Holland 
Binding Tapes, gummed or ungum- 
med, in rolls of various widths and 
colors or in sheets, please communi- 
cate with us. We are in an excellent 
position to fill all your requirements. 
Address Box 590, BoOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


Do you wish to protect, prepare or 
preserve valuable manuscripts, books, 
folios, ete.? If so, get in touch with 

THE TRANSPARO COMPANY 

112 Mayflower Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WIRE 
Wire for Bookhinding and Box 
Stiching purposes. Round and flat. 
Quality guaranteed. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


WIRE STITCHER 
Morrison Wire Stitcher %” capac- 
ity with All Improved Attachments. 
Address Box 1000, BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOOKBINDER, BOOK FINISHER, 
AND HOT STAMPER 

Married, would like steady employ- 
ment, and wil! go anywhere to work. 
Steady position most important con- 
sideration. Address Box 550, Book- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


CUTTER WANTED 
Wanted: Used 30” cutter built 
heavy for new paper binding. Ad- 
dress Box 610, BOOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 


SEYBOLD BOOK COMPRESSOR 

Wanted: Used Seybold Book Com- 
pressor. Give serial number, condi- 
tion and price. Address Box 520, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd 
0. Ie. 2s 


ROSBACK INDEX TAB CUTTER 

Wanted: Rosback Index Tab Cut- 
ter. State condition and price. Ad- 
dress Box 510, BOOKBINDING MAGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 














Rand, McNally Deprived of 
Two Officers in Deaths of 
H. B. Clow and G. Hessert 


The publishing industry was shocked 
to learn of the death on August 5, 
within a few hours of each other, of 
two of the high officials of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. Harry Beach 
Clow, the president, and Gustav Hes- 
sert, treasurer, both passed away after 
illnesses of several weeks. Both had 
been in the map and geographical pub- 
lishing business most of their lives. 
Mr. Clow was 64 and Mr. Hessert 66. 

Mr, Clow started in business with 
James B. Clow and Sons in a minor 
position, from which he rose to be 
secretary of the firm. He was made 
president of Rand, McNally & Co. in 
1907. Mr. Clow was a member of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, of 
several prominent Chicago clubs, and 
of the Racquet Club of New York. 

Mr. Hessert came to this country 
from Germany when a child. In his 
early business career he was identi- 
fied with several well-known brewing 
and malting concerns. He became 
treasurer of Rand, McNally & Co. 22 
years ago. He was a member of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
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the Art Institute, the Field Museum, 
and the Chicago Historical Society. 


Thomas Avery Hine 

The industry learned with regret 
of the death, August 16, of Thomas 
Avery Hine, president of the Hine 
Legal Directory, Inc., of New York, 
in his eightieth year. He was a de- 
scendant of an old Colonial family 
which settled the town of Milford, 
Conn. 

Mr. Hine had many interests out- 
side of the publishing field. Following 
a trip to Florida, in the days when 
Miami was little more than an Indian 
trading post, he took part in the de- 
velopment of the Biscayne district of 
the state. In 1884, with his brother, 
Edward, he bought Long Key and 
Sands Key for the purpose of estab- 
lishing there the commercial culture 
of the coconut palm. A frost put an 
end to the enterprise. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, and prided 
himself on his sailing prowess. Sev- 
eral times he sailed a yacht from New 
York to Biscayne Bay and return with 
no professional assistance. 

Mr. Hine’s wife died several years 
ago, and he left no children. 


ANDERSON FILE FOLDER 


Wanted: Used Anderson File 
Folder complete with Tab Cutter and 
Combination Scorer. Give serial 
number, where can be seen, and price. 
Address Box 500, BOOKBINDING MAGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 


CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND 
BACKER 
Wanted: Rebuilt Crawley Rounder 
and Backer. Write full details. Ad- 
dress Box 600, BooOKBINDING MAGA- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


PAMPHLET BINDERY 


Fully equipped pamphlet bindery 
doing fair amount of business desires 
man with business following; commis- 
sion basis or buy interest. Replies 
treated confidentially. Address Box 
580, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 East 
32nd Street, N. Y. C. 





Interpretations Are Given 
on Processing Tax 

Interpretation of the processing tax, 
equalization tax, and tax on floor 
stocks as they affect the book manu- 
facturing industry, have been made by 
O. H. Cheney, administrator for the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute. If any 
points remain to be cleared, book man- 
ufacturers should get in touch with 
the administrator’s office. 


Making the Young Reader 
""Bookmaking Conscious’ 
(Continued from page 36) 


the endpapers is chosen to match or 
contrast with the jacket and binding, 
and the color of ink to tint the top 
of the book.” 

We believe that this education work 
in giving the youngsters a peek be- 
hind the scenes in the manufacturing 
department of the book publisher, will 
be of permanent value to the book in- 
dustry. “Young Wings” has real 
reader interest, it’s full of intimate 
palaver for youngsters, and it circu- 
lates all round the world. 

Teaching young readers to appre- 
ciate the physical appearance of a 
book will increase book sales. 
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Samuel Slade, Vice Pres. & Treas. 


‘PAPYRUS 
MILLS 
1790” 


~~ 


BOARD 


For The Most Particular. 
MANUFACTURERS 


more than 143 years 


LO sae 


Dana Slade, Jr.. Pres. 


ln il cil 


Frank J. Dinges, Sec. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Distributors of 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth—DuPont Fabrikoid 


Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super 


Genuine Oeser Leaf—Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Morocco—Cowhide—Buffing—Calf—Sheep—Skivers 


Complete stock of all bookbinding accessories carried for prompt shipment 


INDEX to ADVERTISERS 
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Blending, Too ~ ~ 


OR years the cigarette buying public has been told that 
Piendine is the important element in the production of ciga- 

rettes. Manufacturers of the popular brands have spent mil- 
lions of dollars to advertise this fact. 


In adhesives, too, it’s blending that counts. And that’s the story 
of UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL PASTE. Blending is one of the 
things which make it the best paste for you to use in bookbind- 
ing. Of course there are other reasons why UPACO stands up 
better and is practically non-warping. It’s due a lot to the ma- 
terials we use. But the way we use them and the proportions in 
which they are mixed—these are prime 
factors which have been- determined. by 
the foremost binding experts themselves. * 


Y 2 
UNION PaAsrE CoO. (iit: arise reterne 


like the blend.) Try UPACO E. B. A. 


MANUFACTURER S Oo F GLYCOL PASTE on your next job and 


give your books a break. You'll see how 


UPACO ADHESIVES they like it, too. 


200 BOSTON AVE. 


* UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL PASTE is manu- 

factured according to a formula developed and 

MEDFORD. MASS. tested by the Research Division of the Employ- 
. ing Bookbinders of America, working in coopera- 

tion with the U. S. Government Printing Office. 





Arno Presents . 


CLOTH Sample Books in two new editions, represent- 

ing the most complete line of Pyroxylin Impregnated Book 
Cloths. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK CLOTH edition shows the qualities 

created and developed to meet the most rigid needs for school 


books. Each sample has been selected from a production run used 
for textbooks. 


THE TRADE BOOK CLOTH edition has many varied fabrics. Un- 
usual textures and brilliance of color make these exceedingly 
popular numbers for trade books. 


MILLIONS OF BOOKS have been bound in Terek Cloth in the 
past two and a half years. Time and hard use are the only 
conclusive tests. 


TEREK CLOTH, the original Pyroxylin Impregnated Book Fabric, 
is the leader today in a new era of book cloth. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING Ca 


Factory: ATHOL, MASS. : 
New York Office Chicago ant 


120 East 41st Street | f ER EK cLot 59 East Van Buren 
LE xington 2-6649 
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